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Polish student tension increases 
after "fire brigade” strike 
Algerian university staff go on 
^ strike 

rurklsh law oulinws campus 
politics 

few Zealand lecturers stuck on 
promotion ladder 
razil lecturers win 30 per cent 
increase 


important consensus might be 
achieved. The first is the belief that 
the present cuts would cause less 
chaos and so less damage if institu- 
tions. even whole sectors, knew 
more than one year ahead how much 
future income to expect. The second 
is the closely related belief that in 
present circumstances selectivity is 
more important than ever and that a 
non-setective distribution of the cuts, 
which in practice means random 
cuts, in a sure recipe for producing a 
weaker system of higher education, 
one less able both to maintain pre- 
sent high academic standards ana to 
take advantage of the future libera- 
tion that will occur when Mrs 
Thatcher, Sir Keith Joseph, and the 
rest pass into political oblivion. 

Of course higher education and 
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the Government place different 
emphases on these two fraeileiy com- 
mon beliefs. Higher education argues 
that only when there is reasonable 
certainty about the pattern of future 
income can a sensible selectivity 
strategy, at sector, institutional, 
faculty, or departmental levels, be 
worked out. The Government tends 


Yet governments operating on 
quicker and cruder timetables have 
always been reluctant to accept this 
linkage. Under Labour the habit was 
for government to encourage wide 
ranging debate of future paths of 
development, as Mrs Shirley Wil- 
liams did with her discussion docu- 
ment, Higher Education into the 
1990s , but without any firm guaran- 
tee Uiat sufficient resources could be 
made available. The present Govern- 
ment has gone to the other extreme, 
effectively denying that it has any 
role to play in the planning and 
priorities consequences of its public 
expenditure decisions. 

This latter failure has been com- 
pounded by the Government’s vague 
but persistent enthusiasm for "selec- 
8ivity”. There are dark hints that if 
the universities do not keep fairly 
closely to the UGC’s July advice 
they will jeopardize any chance of 
ameliorating the cuts already im- 
posed and perhaps invite new cuts. 
Cynical counting of votes in senate 
to decide which departments should 
be protected and which should suffer 
is frowned on. Polytechnics and col- 
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yet unborn and very interim national 
body. Even in its wildest dirigiste 
moments the UGC can hope to do 
little more than to protect minority 
subjects and to penalise the more 
profligate against a very vague back- 
ground of encouraging science and 
engineering at the expense of social 
science and of valuing traditional 
criteria of excellence like entry stan- 
dards and research eminence. Any 
national body will have even less to 
go on. 

In the end the Government cannot 
avoid its duty to practice what it 
preaches. If it expects higher educa- 
tion to have clear, rigorous, and ex- 
plicit priorities (which is what a 
selectivity strategy adds up to), then 
it must do the same. Just as cuts 
concentrate the minds of institutions, 
so too they must concentrate the 
mind of the Government. There is a 
greater need than ever for a proper 
debate about the future direction of 
higher education. Yet, with the hon- 
ourable exception of the LeverhuJme 
project, never has there been a more 
profound silence on the subject. 

The reason for this silence on the 
part of higher education is obvious 
and forgivable. The crush of the im- 
mediate crisis leaves little room for 
more relaxed speculation. The 
reason for silence from the Govern- 
ment is also easy to understand but 
entirely unforgivable. It is, to be 
only a little unfair, the fear that if 
the Government were forced to 
translate its prejudices about higher 
education and their accompanying 
innuendoes (one delightfully summed 
up by a local Tory politician in the 
phrase: “sociology, social work, 

socialism - it’s all the same thing, 
isn t it?”) into a dear and explicit 
policy the result might be too shame- 
nil to be sustained. “Selectivity”, in 
some vaguely Darwinian sense, 
“though appealing to the atavism of 
the present Government, or in some 
sub-McCarthyite sense of bashing 
irrelevant subversive subjects, is not 
an acceptable principle around which I 
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TThe Department of' Education and 
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I- Chateau Coufran, sir? There 
y Lovely claret (bat qm 

0 1973. Just ready for drinldng. ' 

Yes, that’s fine. And would 
,t X°“ recommend the 1980 CbsE> 
t Its? A poorish year, I under- 
stand. 

- u 0h no, sir. Not for your Chab- 
a Its. And look at the botltere. 

1 There s your guarantee of 
s quality. 

; Yes, quite. Well, half a cw 
• then. Now, what's the damage? 
r Let’s see now. Six of muscadtt, 
f and six each of your Coufran and 
. your Chablls. That’s £49.50, sir. 

■ There we are: “Forty-nine' 
: pounds fifty pence only”. 

Cheque card, sir? 

Oh yes. Let me see ... Do 
; you know, I seem to have ink- 
placed it. 

Oh dear, sir. 

Look, this is most inconve- 
nient. Would my driving licence 
do? 

Sorry, sir. They tell me the. 
Krays had a driving licence. 
What I need Is firm proof of jot 
respectability. 

But you don't seem to under- 
stand. I work at the university. 

Well how would I know tbit, 
sir? 

I’m a senior lecturer, tenured. 
On first name terms with the 
v.-c. Member of a research coun- 
cil. Two external examinerships 
and editorial adviser to a pub- 
lishing house. 

Ah, but where’s your proof, 
sir? 

Look. Here's my brief case; 
Two back numbers' of the Aw 
York Review of Books t the spe- 
cial Hi-Fi edition of Which and 
one of those special things you ul 
on the radiator to add humidity. 

No. I’m sorry sir. 

This is ridiculous. I mean, 1 « 
got a large house just five mw* 
up the road on the other jsiae ot 
tne green belt. Converted coa«! 
house. An Augustus John origin- 
al in the lounge. Chagall repro- 
ductions in the childrens wo- 
room. A study, each for my ^ 
and myseif. 

Really? • ^L. 

My wife’s an ex-teacher. W 
rame expert. Doing 
1 course on Renaissance art- we 
both very fond of Vivaldi. , . 

You could be makiiig ^ 
up, sir. Just pretending to.W 
and worthy. 

But I can assure you- 1 ^ 
there’s my Volvo outside .*g ; 

the daylights burning; / we 

our universities” sticker in 
back; wire mesh to .^ r0 .9 _ i a bra- 
boot far when we take, the ^ 
rinr nut: two packaway , 
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London medical crisis resolved 


lU director of the Polytechnic of 
Ceoira) London was meeting with 
ibe [suer London Education Author- 
ity today to thrash out ways of solv- 
iu ihe polytechnic’s financial crisis. 
He was also having to answer 
flimdoM raised by the ILEA audit 
into the polytechnic’s financial 
iflairs. ... i 

He two sides weTe discussing the 
rcioveiy plan drawn up by Dr Colin 
Adamson to eliminate the 
polytechnic's deficit following the 
ILEA’s refusal to finance the 
COJXM interest charges on PCL's 
overdraft. 

Dr Adamson, accompanied by Mr 
l Walter Oakley, chairman of 
ICL's anm of governors, was also 
. asked io account for the pre- 
£a uiy findings of the team of out- 
iS auditors sernlrr-to^gxomine the 
polytechnic’s books six week ago. 

It is understood that according to 
the audit team the polytechnic’s 
short courses unit is running at a 
deficit of £70,000 although it was set 
op on a strictly self-financing basis. 
Ii Is also believed that the intemn- 
Mnal service project, which has its 
got budget used to set up consultan- 
ts ail over the world, was never 
qwwed by the authority. 

The recovery plan drawn up by Dr 
Afosson aims to clear the accumu- 
^ deficit of £350,000 by getting 
N 4 19 non-academic staff and 
Mling major savings in furniture, 
wildirtn maintenance, staff develop- 
wm. cleaning publicity and station- 


will be eliminated over the 
Kfl, two years. . . ! '' 

Dr Adanison's . strategy has been 

S -ted by the polytechnic's unions 
h this Week failed to get the 
of governors to set up a joint 
'wauttee to investigate the “ob- 
wa madequaries” of the existing 
SgWncat and its unsatisfactory 
«ai»nship with the ILEA. 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A final package of proposals aimed at cutting 
£3m from London’s annual medical education bill 
was agreed this week by the university's senate. 

The decision, which involves major redistribu- 
tions of student numbers, cuts in staff-student 
ratios, and merging of several schools, resolves a 
financial crisis which has hung over the university 
since 1978. 

The Flowers report, which recommended the 
closure of several schools, was intended to rectify 
this, but was finally rejected by senate last year 
when it called for the Investigation of alternative 
financial moves. 

In a paper presented to the senate this week, 
the university’s joint planning committee claimed 
that the only way to make major savings was “to 
reduce staff and to worsen academic staff-student 
ratios.” According to figures prepared by Profes- 
sor L. P. Le Quesne and his working party, the 
necessary financial cuts could not be achieved 
without moving to ratios of 1:7 for clinical and 
i;10 for pre-clinical from the existing ratios of 1 :6 
and 1:7.4 respectively. 

This would be "a seriously retrograde step." 
the JPC report admitted: 1 “Teaching is bound to 
suffer severely and research perhaps more so, 


unless new sources of funding can be ftrtiriff^ " tVfifi 1 
with much greater cooperation among schools 
and the formation of larger units the clock will be 
put back years in many places." 

But closing departments or schools would not 
allow major savings. Instead, there should a 
merging of some schools to establish joint admi- 
nistrations and a redistribution of pre-clinical stu- 
dent numbers, on lop of the cuts in slnff-stiutent 
ratios. 


and Middlesex and University College medical 
schools. 

St George's medicnl school would also be 
allowed to complete new buildings and expand its 
prcclinical teaching while a decision on the future 
site for a new Bart’s-London pre-clinical school, 
originally scheduled for construction at Queen 
Mary College, should be postponed until the 


Mary College, should be postponed until the 
university's plans for the college arc decided. 

The JPC also backed the Way report which 
rejected the idea of a three-way merger between 
St Mary's, Middlesex and university College 
medical schools. Instead, St Mary’s should retain 
its independence, while Middlesex and University 
College merge. 

The postgraduate medical institutes of orilio- 


"piflfflfft? 'Mryflg&fagy TmtT otology, and urology, 
could also be incorporated at this joint school 
although the JPC ncknol wedged there would have 
to be great sacrifices. 

“The cost in human terms would be a greater 
loss of jobs, about 18 more academic staff ami 
two dozen technical stuff being calculated as 
surplus to requirements," the report said. 

The report ulso proposed the following redis- 
tribution of pre-clinical places within London: St 
Mary's medical school from ‘M to 100; Middlescx- 
Univcrsity. 221 to 195; St George’s 85 to ISfl; 
Wcstminstcr-Chariue Cross. 121 ) to 155; BaitV 
London. 248 to 200: Guy's-St Thomas's, 207 to 
195; Kina's College. 134 to 105; uud Koval Free. 
106 to 100. 

The JPC paper concluded that “in the short 
term, sacrifices at all medicnl schools might go 
beyond those indicated by the staff-student ratio 
cuts and student target reductions because the 
transfer of money must inevitably be phased and 
the university has no financial cushion. 

"The medical schools must strive (q secure 
every help frum outside sources, in particular to 
prevent total erosion of their research effort, 
which is severly threatened.” 

The senate decision still has to be ratified by 
the university court next week. 


Revolt likely over interim body 



by John O'Leary 
The Government is facing a full-scale 
revolt from all sides of higher educa- 
tion over the composition of the in- 
terim body which is to plan the 
shape of polytechnics and colleges. 

,Only' weeks before the Committee 
‘for Local Authority Higher Educa- 
tion is to meet for the first time, 
representatives of Institutions on 
both sides of the binary line and of 
validating bodies have told ministers 
that the new structure lacks 
academic credibility. 

A delegation met Mr William Wal- 
degrave, under-secretary for higher 
education, last weqk to put their 
complaints, which relate entirely to 
the board of officials which will ser- 
vice the main committee, But they 
left with no promise of changes. ' 

Earlier in the week, renresenta 


Awards, the Technician Education 
Council and university vice chancel- 
lors held an unprecedented meeting, 
to discuss their opposition to the 
plans. All were agreed that 12 local 
authority and Department of Educa- 
tion and Science members out of a 
board of 21 constituted an imba- 
lance. 

They told Mr Waldegrave that 
more academic expertise and more 
representation of industry and the 
professions was needed if the board 
was to be equal to the task of plan- 
ning the public sector and negotiat- 
ing with tne University Grants Com- 
mittee. The organisations concerned 
made it clear that they were not 
seeking more places for themselves 
on the board or representation on 
the main committee. 

. While stopping short of threaten- 


support anywhere in higher educa- 
tion for the new arrangements, 
which should be sent back to the 
drawing board. The body would 
have no expertise in whole subject 
areas whose rationalization would in- 
evitably be discussed. 

Both Dr Rickett and Dr David 
Shadbolt, secretary of the college 
principals' organisation, the Standing 
Conference, repeated their criticisms 
at a conference in London jointly 


sponsored by North East London 
Polytechnic and The THES. Dr 
Rickett said Ihe present, plan re- 


minded him 1 of dn episode in the 
television’ series Yes Minister where 
civil servants tried to justify a hospit- 
al without patients. 

But Mr Waldegrave told the con- 
ference that the best was the enemy 
of the good in agreeing the final 


Bill! Hill, 


college principals, governors, the Ray Rickett, chairman of the Corn- 
Confederation of British Industry, mittee of Directors Qf Polytechnics, 
the Council for National Academic said this week that mere was no 
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An Oxford. University arts don is to 
chair the board of officials which will 
make recommendations on the fu- 
ture of polytechnics, and colleges. 
But Mr Christopher Ball, warden of 
Keble College, can plead not guilty 
to an ivory tower background^ and 
point to a. record of long-standing 
involvement in the public sector. 

Mr Ball, who was once president 
of the Association of university 
Teachers at . Oxford, is a former 
member of the Council of National 
Academic Awards afld chairman of 


credibility, but it would have been 
impossible to create a structure 
which would have pleased everyone. 
The Broun itself miahl.be able to 


board would be only the peak of “an 
academical mountain”. 

. Leader, page 24 


ter of public sector provision and an 
advocate of breaking down binary 
divisions. . .. 

Details of the initial operations of 
the board were being worked out 
yesterday at a meeting at the De- 
partment of Education and Science.-. 
Mr Ball expects the first meeting to 
take place next month and to devote 
up to three days per week to the , 
work of the interim body. 

.He said this week that he sym- 
pathised with those , who cripcfeed 


The group itself mighl.be able to 
take action if the criticism was 
strongly felt. , . 

"I see what people mean when 
say this but we should be 

S :d after two or three years 
rather than before we have 
started," said Mr Ball. ... 

He expected the interim body to 
have minimal impact on the efistribu- 
tion of next year's Advanced Further 
Education Pool, but hoped to see 
results in the following year. In the 
meantime, the board would need to 
establish close working relationships 
with validating bodies, .Industry end 
the University Grants Committee..- 
Mr Ball’s appointment was greeted 
, with surprise and some hostility. Vr 
Ray Rickett. chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnic, 
said that he had nothing against Mr 
Ball personally but was concerned 
that the appointment did not appear 
to reflect the DES’s stated wish , to 




Mr Christopher: Ball 

concentrate bn vocational education 
In the public sector. 

: But Mr Ball said that his record 
should persuade critics that he was 
suitable. “I have, quite a wide know- 
ledge of local authority higher educa- 
tion for a university man. (hough not 
yet nearly as wide as I will need,” he 
said. . 


Principal’s 
residence 
cost £207,000 

by Ngaio Crequer 
University teachers at UMIST have 
questioned the spending of 
thousands of pounds on a new prin- . 
cipal's residence white at the same 
lime drawing up plans for huge job 
losses. 

Members of the Association of 
University Teachers at Ihe University 
of Manchester Institute of Science 
and Technology ore to raise the issue 
at council next week. 

The house. Highbank. designed 
primarily but not exclusively as a 
principal's residence, cost £207,000 
to purchase and refurbish. The prin- 
cipal Professor Robert Haszelaine. 
docs not live in the house, but it is 
used to accommodate UMIST visi- 
tors, and Colonel Grahame Norris, 
the chairman of council, slays over- 
night about twice a week when on 
UMIST business. At his own insist- 
‘CiictMie pays, g bout £14 a week for 
this. 

Professor Haszeldine said this 
week that only £50,000 had been 
spent on furniture, and that decisions 
about the house had been made long 
before the cuts. By the lime the 
extent of the cuts were known they 
had reached the point of no return. 

It was agreed to buy the house in 
1978, using money from the sale of a 
previous institute residence, the 
Cedars, and a grom from the Uni- 
versity Orants Committee. In De- 
cember 1979 the finance committee 
produced figures as . estimates for 
& thc absolute minimum of work re- 
quired to make Highbank function in 
a somewhat sparse and spartan 
manner”. 

It is understood that since lust De- 
cember money Imx been spent to 
provide furniture, including a Gcur- 
gion-style mahogany table, at a cost 
of £1,890, a four-seater sofa costing 
nearly £1.000 and other Items totall- 
ing more than £17,000. 

In the statement of accounts for 
19gQ/l the cost of Highbank is put os 
£133.110 (accumulated capital ex- 
penditure and £74,058, which 
appears under the statement, “pre- 
mises", bin which refers only to 
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Edinburgh urged 
to sell assets 


Strathclyde University, faced with 
arid Ngaio Crequer a revolt by members of the sehooTof 

Edinburgh University can avoid com- [ , . rts and , social studies who were 
pnlsory redundancies and reduce its L .!i te . ne y with a 32 per cent cut, 
planned £2.6m cuts by selling land de ?*“ . *" a * nu SU ^J C -’ 1 area in the 
buildings and pictures and making a .*i. n,vc ^i ty wou,d bc reduced by more 
special effort to attract overseas stu- lhan 20 per cent - 
dents, it was claimed this week. Lancaster University has resolved 
. iff. suggestion comes from the *? P has ® Russian and Soviet stu- 
/sssociation of University Teachers d ‘ cs buC to rcrain arcfiaenlony and 
n a discussion document presented theatre studies, which they had been 
* ** university court. It will be ' nvit ^ to consider discontinuing 
h y the resources commit- But senate deferred a decision on a 
Th,. A V i^ Xlfn0n J h ' . proposal to change the department 

U T. sa i' s the univer sity’s in- of Arabic and Islamic studies into a 
he “creased by around research institute. 

±000.000 a Wflr Tint th. • . . _ .. 
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AUT threatens to strike 


Ww 


- by David Jobbins 

Leaders of the university 
..Ui Kn.'lfino this l 


where compulsory redundancies are 
threatened. 


In his address Mr Reilly accused 
ministers of discarding the Robbins 


. ‘union sought backing this week 
gwinter council for a one day 


ily lecturers’ It has two aims - expression of principle without public or prn- 
is week from support for academics facing forcible liamentary debate, 
ine day strike dismissal, and pressure on the institu- “Eightecn-yenr-olds who twu ni 


Tiinv academics face compulsory re- tions involved and the University three years before hod embarked on 
"Xcv. Grants Committee to adopt alterna- their A-levcl courses with reasonable 

flDDU J --J- ~i — • a;a ti ve measures to avoid this. : -■ — 


n u t they made clear they did not 
••aid an all-out indefinite strike by 
•11 33000 members of the Assoeia- 
of University Teachers as an 


live measures to avoid this. expectation of a university place! 

Other sanctions being put before found that the rules had changed 
council include refusal by AUT overnight". 


ton of University Teachers as an members at other universities to ex- me prospect tor students prepar- 
jfative or appropriate form of amine externally for institutions ing to take A-levels was “depressing". 
rvL where redundancies are being de- “A whole generation will feel rejected 

h a demand for “unwavering” dared; further token stoppages; and bitter and the country will suffer 
mMsilion to redundancies, Mr John possible indefinite withholding of ex- the consequences in the next decade". 
2S AUT president, said: “We amination marks and non-admission M R ... ,■ , .. . th 

KrnmiUecTto use all our re- of students; disruption of UGC rJSLSS rEft? VSl L™ 


lect for students prepar- 


“unwavering” dared; further token stoppages; and bitter and the country will suffer I 
incies, Mr John possible indefinite withholding of ex- the consequences in the next decade". | 
;nt, said: “We amination marks and non-admission w Rpi ., v nrft is rt(1( i , hnt thp 

£■' 1^3 transfer of “S 

su^ssfSlf . a . Major direcl action would be in,- l£ SS !i 


am non oy around injmuie. 

a .y efl [-, ® u * t * le university’s Chelsea Collcae Ixmrtnn v, OB 

a.jsrrjESi -SSwSrfes sSSsSK: 

minify ulw “ n,v «sity tirement an/ length of rerviS with CoB 'L i of Educatto °' ** angry at the * that a general 

bee " va,ued Hi. £2m. the college. councils education manpower sub- Three hundred Mnrav H n „„ , of thc location system!R2 

mmn mm m mmm mm% 

any of this as a quick solution." Mr down C0,Ie 8 e - — 


IB committed to use alt our re- 
Knuces to prevent the sacking of 
m and women who are highly 
wfee d and highly successful a 
gafiuA asset whose skills are de- 
iwrate/1 needed by the. increasing 


path of redundancies and litigation 


„ir ir„„ u ■ r on Ip pn "the distress, conflict and upheaval 
SouncU bad "!iL“ 5 Kd the nature of th » 1 . ? his wil ! produc ed wi ll mute the 



A regional 
approach 
I advocated 


Academic excellence should nut be 
the main criterion in distributing re- 
sources In poly technics and colleges. 
Mr Alfred Morris, deputy director of 
South Bank Polytechnic and advisor 
to the Select Committee on Educa- 
tion. told a conference last week. 

Speaking at u conference in Lon- 
don jointly sponsored bv North East 
London Polytechnic ■and The THES, 
Mr Morns’ advocated a regional 
approach to reflect the strengths of 
the public sector. Planning should be 
earned out by regional structures, 
which would form a national body 
only to coordinate ihcii activities. 

■*\Vhai we are about to pel is mac- 


irarate/i- /reeded by tne increasing council nao mscussea me naiure oi F „nivcr« . . , . „ » “wnai we are aooiii to gei is mac- 

-~- l Brarpf ^ ol d-girls and boys the threat, and union leaders are P. . . 5 197n bit- Ky Wchflx^^iitea.c hanwUor >. of. •r»» c dgcittioTinl planning.’^ he snid. 

3m far university places". making clear that legal action to pro- 1970s scem Oxford University until earlier lf.b .. Wc nccd macr £ educational plan- 

V TS(i action nlan drawn up bv the tect AUT members* interest is not m,nor oy c mp n n . yeart has been nominated ns chancel- |ljnfi we neei j mnCro economic 

'or of Exeter University. Sir Kex, a 


precluded. The external examine- The new strategy was drawn up by 'or of Exeter University. Sir Rex, a 
tions and no cover sanctions could union leaders after earlier plans for Devonian, received un honorary dc- 
be implemented without recourse to alternative cuts were thrown out by gree from Exeter in 1975 and is wor- 
an emergency council. the May council in Cardiff. den of Merlon College, Oxford. 


any of this as a quick solution." Mr down coI “ge. 
u rie . s ®{ d ; At Bradford a senate meeting was 

He not- Watt is to axe two degree re-scheduled for this week after an 
courses, bustness law and govern- earlier meeting was abandoned when 
mem and modem history, which will some staff ana students tried to stop 
lead to the loss of six academic ic - Another was cancelled because of 
prefo- the weather. 


ncgiuu.' 

Overseas numbers fall by only 2% 

by John O’Learv Mr . . ** 


Overseas student^umbe are down ™— ! Sf H 

as Pro ~ 


£'Sirsr ,dai ‘"® ve^ te 0 f c ar o hL a, ur s e d sst 

nieie rhpm luhiVi, ab e com- members to reject auidennes for early enrolment returns a-nnlvsp/f v.,, * uc re ss ful in filling places than those com niuniaue for Octobers sunk 
EB *“} " hldl me « n S ^ eourse dealing with re ductl ons i n s 7n ffin ^ Ihe Deoartmem nf EH.?^ y d in the arts and social sciences ence in Melbourne, called for “early 

BnrM^DaWd C? s ■ ■ ievHls.^^id^espre^e^Sf ° f EduCatlon and Science course. caiJeS^Lther 

'taT<* l«» Ib^Sb'neturld ? avaihwTfor' ""red'epfovmeT fftte ST" "^"‘'ch^p to^ffl'SSi lowM^es, ex^wX 

available and circulated to schools, recruitment masked "vm-fpiis hpoh v njVif n , r 7 Waldejrave nor Mr Professor K. S. Murshld, assBum 

. n. — — imps". y {VP! 1 ™ lhe foreign Office Secretary-General of the Cownw 

■^ralffip nAnpe ^ nB was in non-advanced further ISSJ! responsibility for over- wealth Secretariat, told the note 

A'HfUUv HvF|JCS" education^ . wdiich had sufferSI t-V u ^ e " ts ' was Prepared to com- which was organized by the Draw 

. - - *■ 1 Ji._nu^. ^urrered m.t himself jn j 1:_.. f or Education in the Commowtali 

that a standing committee Bawl. cr 
London was being set up to nwnK 


Th§. college lecturers’ union claimed 
this week that the improved offer to 
local . authority manual workers had. 
made a magnificent dent" in the 
Government’s pay policy. 

But local government employers, 

? f . % potential knock-on 
effect? of an offer worth between 6.3 ■HRB«f 
and|7.8 per cent, emphasized that it 

JTStoP" New president at 


traps". 3 L . a 5 e ' lhe *^9, r . ei 8 n Office Secretary-General of the Common- 

One was in non-advanced further Si!'?.*!? responsibility for over- wealth Secretariat, told the meete 
educati on^ . athich. had suffered was Prep are d to com- which was organized by the Gnaw 

imothef' v ^®iuW&ble~f^-'aa^ , *^^'I^!/ . in. policy for Education in the Conunon»«Ii 

accepted that this could work its wav £mn ® ver ® eas Students Trust that a standing committee bait! 0 
through to h igber education shwe S ° f the „°Ptions London was bling set up to 

foreign stu den would normally be Ljh* S overnmenf - Bu t Mr developments. Governments W 

gaining preliminary qualifications mSh “ fh? e ° overnment 1 f* 1 Wysup- already been asked what they 
there. quuimcanons ported the Commonwealth Prime doing to conform to the MelU« 

Ministers resolution on student resolution. 




Higher ratio puts pressure 
on polytechnic lecturers 

h.. r>l n 


i ^ volved in certificate work," he said. A Bristol University scientist h»Jgj 

cent harder i-h^ U « erS J!? r ^ u 0 per “ Where they have been replaced we igned after admitting that he f»®( 

Sdin^n^ l ld have been able to siren?- hen the research data in n paper pff*nwl* 

tfis’wSv d ■ 10 8urvcy published quality of teaching staff." an international conference. 

^ . Hie CDP’s survey is baied on fi- Dr Michael Purves, a reader J ^ 


‘False data’ 
scientist quits 

A Bristol University sdenllj 


ton fqachers and lecturers.--. T" J r' ,VTT ' . Tbs ffln ««« w n Dr' Midiae Purves, a reader ili» 

Assodalioh'. - : of PoTtSTTinilt'H p ^'9 m “’ ttee °f Directors of gures provided by the local author university, confessed following ® 

L n and Higher rOrCSm0Ut:n S M |^ OU r nd that there is K ” MW/T- & ttK internal fnvestigation at hisphy^ 

glucation has drawn up a claim for Dr Harry Law, director of Preston nolvteehnu- for cver y te n ratio was just under 7:1. in 1977/78 BY department. This was set 

a ‘f a il^ ,08 * ! , ther 1 Wi,h 9 technic, tax' to n ,p^S;,e7p^ JSS ? ^ 973 ' ^ I C ° mpared “ H,°ver s’:!, and Ihlxytir Vl ^e 

“njProvemenU in pay idenl of Portsmouth PolWechnk?^ . tSL ” nal figure for 1981/82 could be 

Negotiation is unlikely to succeeds Dr .WWtoft^Tw^whb S there* ar f ey hi S her as end-of-session enrolment 

Mr P**ftpr°n * flfe aUhou 8h :*a ^ ft vet foifowinp W* are usually five per cent high- 

Mr Peter Dawson, Natfhe general Dr Law has been riiiwbn- «r d« I... year ■ OI , m .S ™ e last-minute er than at this staae 

VtK d n 8 w P u,d I,fce an ear/ier ston since It was founded in 1973 He le ase d° ri rnufmn eni wl hu Staff/student ratios in the 
ft * rUleredu ca- was deputy director of Olasgow cS- sh^wanovirdl^L^LmH CDP P o|ytechnics have a,so be «n affected 

tionconumtee.. lege of Technology from 1971.73 and fireM/e?r Sil ^ ^ rise *2 mer g era with the colleges of 

c ! rcura ^ anccs of the head of chemistry and chairman: t5 sandwich courses * 1 fU1,_ me Bnd e ducaUon which have lost a third of 
offer to manual workers cannot be the science faculty at Liverpool D?R a S;, f t their students in the last five years. 

tlhmi?ih d |J 0r i e ? urers - 7hc break- Polytechnic from 1969^-71. ^ CDP said the t. iPZ 15 p j r 061x1 T iac in fi” 1 year 

nil"' fllfl Merino uifa n( '«U. 1 - Z Z H®id fa® ™ looking for- | S 2t aho jn a .^.?f. n . dwich stude "‘ s *** 


applying for university places". making clear that legal action to pro- 

The action plan drawn up by the tect AUT members* interest is not 
union’s executive to put before the precluded. The external examina- 
council meeting depends heavily on tions and no cover sanctions could 
local activities. But it promises sup- be implemented without recourse to 
port at national level for universities an emergency council. 

SSRC will Peers voice 
not forget doubts of 

the basics academics 

by Charlotte Barry by Paul Flather 

The Social Science Research Council More fears about the future of orig- 

• * to instruct Its new committees to inal research under the new com- 
mit substantial weight to the funding mittee structure planned by the Social 

. tf toe research projects. Science Research Council were voiced 

h rfgctdtKi ^tQ c ontinue positive in a series of oral questions in the 
support for frnBSTrrtritajL^esearch af- House of Lords this week. 

Ur considering academicrefictiou to Lady Jane Ewart -Biggs asked the 
its shift to a more policy-related Government what safeguards it was 

approach. * phrmring^to epsure that fundamental 

An overwhelming number of research in “the social sciences as 
- learned societies ana social science opposed 'to policy* a*ntHe»-would con- 
faculties and departments feared that tinue to be supported by the re- 
the new problem-based committee formed SSRC. 
structure would undermine basic re- She went on to ask about the 
wach work. future support of social anthropology 

i Council staff are in the process of in particular, which she felt was 
. towing. up a directive which will be threatened. 

«nt to chairmen of the six new mul- The SSRC has published a docu- 
Miscipllnary committees early next men!, A Changing Structure for 
’jear. .Monitoring procedures will be Changing Circumstances, outlining its 
w^toed later. intention to replace its 15 subject 

fa&sure from the academic com- committees with six standing com- 
munity hHs a Iso forced the council to mittees with a greater policy- 

• insider Its plans to abolish the orientated -approach. 

, Postgraduate training board when Jadfa Eltham, urtder-secretary at 
me new committee structurejpnws - Tne Department of Health and Social 
. uio operation next sunwfiErT Sir Security, replying for the Govem- 
limes Dunnett. ths^fioard’s chair- ment, said the SSRC document 
mj n. is mspSffiig an alternative made clear at many points its con- 
stTaltjrprffich he will present to the cem to support fundamental re- 
Janiinry meeting. search. 

^demies, were concerned that it He declined to comment on the 

• be difficult to match post- specific case of social anthropology 

’ research based in university on the grounds that the SSRC was a 


Merger close after eight years 

by Charlotte Barry mcni. The polytechnic's revised arti- 

The rector of Liverpool Polytechnic des. which have been in the pipeline 
will become acting principal of two for four years, are now being usses- 
local colleges of education early next sed by the Department of Education 
year in the latest step towards u and Science. 


by Paul Flather merger of the institutions. It is likely that Liverpool City 

,, . f The governing bodies of both Council will abandon alternative 

More fears about the future of ong- [, m, March college of physical proposals to dose F. L. Culder and 

mal research under the new com- education and F. L. Calder college. Instruct the polytechnic to move eer- 

mittee structure planned by the Social w hich specializes in home economics, tain departments out of its city 

Science Research Council were voiced have asked Mr Gera|d Bulnier to Mntre s f, c 

m a series of oral questions in the assume the post after both principals I. M. Marsh takes in Ktl students 

House of Lords this week. .decided to take early retirement. lin j, s BEd courses in physical and 

Lady Jane hwart-Biggs askea tne The merger plans have been under outdoor education every year. 

Gover nment what safeguards it was discussion for eight years. The in- the college already houses lhe 
-pmnmnH*fp ensure that fundamental stations involved are now confident polytechnic's postgraduate certificate 
research in tne social sciences as w j|{ he finalized during 1982. of education m art. 


ear, has been nominated as cnancei- tl j n g |j^- c we ncc( j macro economic 
nr of Exeter University. Sir Rex, a planning.” 

Jevonlan, received an honorary de- The common goal of increased 
;ree from Exeter In 1975 and U war- participation in higher education 
len of Merlon College, Oxford. could still he achieved ill times of 

— reduced funding through more narl- 

4a»« Plant l ' n,L> co,, rses, the spread of modular 

I'd vlgllL J X/CI.1. 3 academic programmes, more dis- 

r-wS aw. sti “ » S1.S. 

i?'ti5 K i!S !j “I* Jj.»P C!!? sector all cud y dominated provision 

^ ^ 

;md Science. Since the poly tech tins and colleges 

It is likely that Liverpool Citv recruited two-thirds of their students 
Council will abandon alternative fnim their own regions, they should 
proposals to dose F. L. Culder ond concentrate on local provision and 
instruct the polytechnic to move eer- l? 1 V 1 ?. universities cater for the 
tain departments out of its city portable teenagers whom they 
centre site. would continue to attract. 

I. M. Marsh takes in Ml students Taking into account part-time 
i m its BEd courses in physical and numbers, the public sector was 


... . . r. j uutiijj.u:. .ui ‘•16“' ■■■ uii. kuucgc tinciiuy uuusts me 

-pwnmng^tp .epsure that tunuameniai stitutions involved are now confident polytechnic's postgraduate certificate 
research in the social sciences as t j 1C y w jq b e finalized during 1982. of education m art. 

opposed to policy. »^e»^ou I d con- (j ne reason for the delay whs to F. L. Calder's BEd course attracts 

formed 1 SSRC S PP 1 d ^ ^ allow C ' iy of Llver P° o1 College of only 10 students a year, but its BA 

rormea aaKL, , . Higher Education to draw up its in- in home economics is more healthy 

fu,u h 4 support°of sociaf anthropology — s and .Hid,, of U wHh an intoko of 40 . *_ 

in particular, which she felt was 
threatened. 

The SSRC has published a docu- 
ment, A Changing Structure for 
Changing Circumstances, outlining its 
intention to replace its 15 subject 


already bigger than the universities. 
But. said Mr Morris: "My fear is 
that wc nrc about to see iho univers- 
ity tail wag the ’Non-U' dog. which 
has its four feet plunted firmly on 
the ground.” 

To ape the UGC would be a disas- 
ter for thc public sector. 


L a ana ™8der Ul " 1 inere 15 ,,ies - ln 1973/74 the stnff/student internal investigation hi 

Question bas drawn up a claim for Dr Harry Law, director of Preston nolvteehnfo for cver y te n ratio was just under 7:1. in 1977/78 gy department. This was set up 

iumber of^mS !^ C f her s wi,h a ^“hnic, has been appointed pr^- fo lo 7 3 fUd nte ! com P ared 10 just over 8:1, and (his year 10:1. The junior colleagues, 

Of unprovements in pay Ident of Portsmouth PoljrtechnkJ^He final figure for 1981582 could be bers of his team, quMtloaed 

jJJJJJiJJv Negotiation is unlikery to succeeds Dr .WMtofe s T>Jww who r2 the res^ ar f ey ^ r ° m w 8 her hs end-of-session enrolment be had published in the Pjjg'iJ 

“ te thtk^elOuSsL V ft * fellSS? S Polytechnics figures are usually five per cent Sgh- sented at the 28 th Internal^ Cos- 

~L5l? r ^r 011 ' JJSF» general Dr Law ha? been director of Pre- cuts ff univ L a . 8t ' nUr,Ute er than at ,his ^age. 8 gress of Physiqlogiwl Sde»oes- 

52^*- !£? to wrajae leased -SZSP&l' ‘he 


andwich courses " " n,,u f u u ^on wrncti have lost a third of wre n couio 

nrT a „%S, f u their students in the last five years. Dr Purves told The 

^DP ih? ch-Vt ^ oE j the 1116 15 P er riac iQ first year although researchers wer ^ 

S w“? also due In 225wS?S 0n r fl!!' dme and sandwich students has pressure to ih^ 

tSS _ shcddin 8 of led to an overall ten per cent rise on their outside funding ■ggSL *In 


a Pf C ,4 he e "iP lo y9rt»' P^n^I poiylWhnlc .yfWch was twice as bis ouutera oH f£n & J5 i S these courses to 134,000. First year presures were why 

had did 17-17 'on: party 1 rkmtibdl' nhd one ''of iliiS : nrsf ia^Im -rMnH J ' ' otau full-time and sandwich recruitment to first degree courses retrospect I really do pot 

lines; Qn both Burahatn cdmrailtees, ‘Un tiSmi ofacademJ^streh (rth^Port- tmred to B OTl5 a h2fW?imn^ , ' cplTI " tho P oI y tech, fi« has risen by 21 per I dld this myself. J 01 

however, theConserVative-can troll eJ mrioulh miut^ be Ihfok vhthL *L . «nt n all sabiects. and by a quarter _At the umveriuty’s ***?$& 

Assodalion of County Councils has a log poiyl«Mto !n b™ a mimW 15 ‘J 1 ! 1 in a^nce and technology. Purves also wrote a elier i 

majority, and the cnaim^ttf ^he people who hav? left The number of first year students science magazine N an fP jShiS 

r* & ' Th n ^^S;feduca- lhe amount of resSreh Vnd eo^ work ^a^foweHeve^mSrHn? d ° Overseas remains relatively un- he had falsified the 

After the initiative taken ai : rtiw ihi « ii ■.« • “• • ’ , . • ' • ^ — — ■ — — Professor at 

raaniaai workers are ’ e S§Sj£ i Bitter criticism greets new training scheme tol ,^sai^ 1m ab^lutely**^ 

sefvjtd workeifs sharing a ! "common -.hy Paul^ Flather u. T^ukii. -a • o - hy the discove^. . 

nore". mridol Htim itnumaii l : . • , Tebbitt described the Droont. tnn? nnwr m cnm... *'Dr Purves was a S^ # ,. n iiv it! 


lines; On fai 
however, tb 
Assodqlion 


to an overall ten per cent rise on their outside funding a g e “Luj' et *ln f 

:e courses to 134,000. First year presures were jj ot ^“‘ST bow * - tt u £ ht 
nirmnni tn tint r«tr«snect I redlv do not pv . .* fl '-specific> 


presures were nox \ ^ ff hy 

retrospect I really do not koo 
I did this myself.. ^ saw- p, 
At the university s 
Purves also wrote a 


«^rtments with the new problem- chartered body, and entirely re- 
comm ! tte « s - sponsible for disposing fends be- 

council has also abandoned its tween different areas of research. 

S t0 half the committees Lord Max Beloff, former prindpai 
5™. Ia y. ^embers; they will now be of the University College at Bucking- 
snared by academics. Learned ham, said many academics had grave 
~«cues have been asked to forward doubts about the efficiency and 
°c S t0 ‘h® council which will economy with which the SSRC was 
the final decision in March on carrying out Its activities, He urged 
e Balance of disciplines in each the Government to . find a way of 
ftWlee. -• channelling research funds through 

BfeJi- 10 ' Dtr °d u ce a two-tier universities and private learned 
system consisting of a societies in the style of the British 
A^anent P 80 ®! of referees In each Academy rather than the 
who will be available to “bureaucratic super-structure" of the 
jg adnee to any of the six commit- SSRC. 

aoo/t ,, coniplemented by The SSRC document includes a 
^ebr oh ■ °* aca d en Jics who will special provision to safeguard social 


PICK OUR 
BRAINS 



of in0 U $ M ln decide on the merits anthropology research, and if neces- 
^ P ecitlc applications. | sary to monitor the level of funds. 

Scotland’s jobless graduates 


MtoToB - ^ m • • - lthe teacher-trairing - side and' S 

’After the initiative taken at; this "I >^4 - • ■ • a • • ‘ ’ , . 7 ■ : . 1 — ^ — * — • — — ■ 

Bitter criticism greets new training scheme 

service workers sharing a "common -by Paui^ Flather ■Mr -roUhii. a iw^a ° 

J^s:r^wre=Lsna~ * 


in all other subjects 
/ because of n rise in 
women students. 


rS. w liort oC 'PeaChera 'in Further and ment. K . the scheme would hot do nearly ci - ' ^ Mark 

Lost year led urers wqte , among Higher Education. ' . enough for young people beyond the ScieilCe P8 rii 

«nny public sector workera whd The union joined a chorus of crj-.. . But Mr Mick Farley Natfhe assis 16-ycar-old school leavers V , T ', is w b® find 

vere able to foliovvllie manual workers ticisin led W Labour MPs and- the- ianf secretary for further^ ©ducariS" xi \ a. w * Warwick University Midland 

hrougjr the pay breach. TUC-whjphhas greeted, the program- attackedtheWhite F^uer on 'Mr Leh Murray, TUC general £500,000 grant by w a se t up^ 

Mr Dawson rejected management me since it was uriv oiled Tn a White -grounds: , bwause^ oi an^iriadeauSto secr ? ta ^ 1 has described the £15 a County Co “ n ^i°Jlh js V) &S 

uggestions that a higher. oSpr to Paper oil Tuesday ,.by Mr ; Normah level of fundingfbecause^ ^ofthe^o? we?k a ^ owancc fo [ the ^b 001 lcav ' sdence P 8 ^ TjLffor tfovejSjSe 

manual workers left Jess for lec- -Tebbitt, the Secretary of; State for enuneut's move tmvaMs comnulSn^ *"• as 811 “worthy innuendo that to prepare 10 acres »r b| | cl * 

Employment. . ' . ; ■ . - ^ ^ “ST!; JSfit'fiPSS ^ 


■ Dtarlu ui- UBCn unempiuyeo, me numoer ot women siuoeuis. 
t^ovfri i proportion unera- Scotland's share of all UK gfadu- 

Rnetoi 5 1 , but lower: thaii the .ates was'highest In medicine with per 
mein in ' unGm ployraeftt. cent, and professional and vocational 

I Seal hmi «F ,rcs . Bre & Ven in a statls- subjects such as agriculture, forestry 
to plil!. 7? P u bhshed by the Scot- and veterinary science with 20 per 
Department on the cent. 

Fee w.! - university first de- Last year. Just over half Scotland's , 

8,690 graduates found permanent 
1^. of fi and 1980, the num-., jobs while around a third continued 

Scottish^ 5 . de Er®® graduates from in full time study. Science graduates 
M whu !u rsltios rose by 8 P® r tended to take jobs In public service 


Durlncr iv ,WS J 056 by 19 per cent, were more likely to take jobs m 
^tof Srnt.i 6 ! 8 - 111 y ears » the num- commerce. More arts than science 
fester ?£? ■*“ science graduates rose graduates -continued in full time 
tirie of - »iX ls Sreduates, the re- study; and a higher proportion of 
Tberg ojner UK universities, arts graduates found only temporary 
in c £ j, i z . 8 ‘ al l.of about 10 per cent, jobs pr were believed to be unetn- 
general, arts graduates ployed. 


The Sharp PC3201. The Sharp MZ80B. The Sharp MZ80K. 

The computer created The computer that offers The computer designed 

for business and industry the educationalist and the for improving efficiency in 
incorporating a screen for scientist many of thc features 
crisp, clear information, a twin previously associated only . . . 
disc-drive printer to enable with larger, more expensive 
you to keep every thing in products, 

black and white, and a C.P.U. Here is the versatility you 

need to handle a huge range 
of software and liardware 
applications. ' \ 


for improving efficiency in 
small businesses, widening the 
learning spectrum in 
educational establishments, 
and adding to the pleasure for 
the home enthusiast. 


Please send me further information on the: 
MZ80K □ PC3201 □ MZ80B □ 


SHARP 


Sharp Electronics (UK) .Ltd. . Sharp House. > 
Thorp Road, Newton Heath, Manchester MltfPBE 
. • Telephone: 061-205 2333. 
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News in brief 


TT^ 77 Ti rHj^ TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SllPm 

University spending really cut bvTTS 

by P8U 1 Flather cent in the f] ve vears . „ . . J' J /t 



WlJ 


by Paul Flather 
Public spending on university educa- 
tion will have (alien by a dramatic 21 

E er cent in real terms over five years 
y the middle of next year, accord- 
ing to official statistics released last 
week. 

The twelfth edition of Social 
Trends compiled by the Govern- 
ment's Centra! Statistical Office, re 


cent in the five years. 

Spending on further education and 
teacher training will have fallen by 
about 16 per cent in the same 
period, and the total spent on 
schools by about 11 per cent. 

The figures are calculated at con- 


Britain has risen by 15 per cent m 'n. 
524,000 hlW P 


Women students' account for the Kned hv*!? i 6Vel of 
largest section of this increase with 0DIaJned b y students over ih» u* 1 
British enrolments ri S iig b? l’o^r K* 1 ’ aS we!l « *Ti St 1 

total number of students The n, i 


cent, and 
But the 


slant prices taking 197WS0 as a base be™en the age^f 16 LT?!"* ^ nnmbe? of® SK a „ . 

‘ 1,d “ Vel i on| y EnRland. They full-time education here is stfM ? m P lo X m ' nl ■" Britain s?? 

indicate general trends and should be than numbera studvinJ in J um P ed significantly in the 

treated with some caution. But ihev . ■ d - V n ®... in ot h er years. University nrLi,.J!5 


Sapper move? 

Mr Laurie Sapper, general secretary 
or the Association At University 
Teachers, snld this week he expects to 
retire In 1983. He will ask this week’s 
ACT council at Reading University to 
consider the mechanism for appoint- 
ing his successor. Mr Sapper, who Is 
59, has been general secretary since 
1969. 

Nato grants 

More than 100 British scientists have 
been awarded Nato grants for col- 
laborative research in 1982. The 
awards have an average value of 
£2,000 to cover travel costs to allow 
two or more scientists in different 
countries to collaborate on projects. 

Among the British recipients are: 
Dr D; B. Davies of Cambridge 
University, for work on optically 
pumped far infra-red tasters; Dr A. 
Miller, Oxford University, for stu- 
dies on influenza viruses; Dr K. A. 
Smith, Edinburgh University, for 
work on soil nitrogen loss; Dr D. C. 
Paid, Surrey University, for research 
on digital systems; and Dr J. W. 
Rose, Queen Marv College, for stu- 
dies on enhanced steam condensa- 
tion on horizontal tubes. 


,V7 nm imve uitien 

cent m real terms between 

I!m, IS and what is planned for 

iysi-82. 

Universities have clearly suffered 
relatively the worst cuts, with current 
expenditure set to fall 21 per cent, 
and capital expenditure by 68 per 


appear to bear out the warnings 
from universities about the dire con- 


numbers studying in other wtii Ti-£rT ,,UJF ,n u* nauk 
ean countries Ah 

population levels such as France Ita- e u g - ,obl has waj 
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sequences of pressing ahead with the 
current round of cut 


and West German 
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, - - cuts and planning large number of pa: 
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Sir Keith ‘fudging the facts’ 

, apaa0«(«ii of on 1 1 mvvnrorlanfpH rflfA ninaar Hrtntnr loiirtiav nv caier 

bv Olga Wojtas 

cLttish Correspondent 


creasing at an unprecedented rate, gineer, doctor, lawyer or scientist, is 
Last year applications had increased 20 only fit to be a don, politician, civil 
per cent. servant, or, in the Iasi resort, a prin- 

“The Government has tried to ex- cipal." 
cuse itself by promising that the In other countries which were now 

' more successful than Britain, gradu- 


ates entering jobs has 


c;, Keith Joseph. Education Sec- 

^ hns been criticized by the pnn- cuse itseii oy promising mm me »■ uuic* mumun wttk m/w 
iff’ 1 T Glasgow University for opportunity rate will recover in the more successful than Britain, gradu- 
al . ° « the effects of reduced stu- nineties. This is no comfort for otes flooded into jobs which were 
; scores of thousands of school leavers here considered beneath their digni- 

nr Alwvn Williams, addressing the throughout the country who will go ty. 

general council, said Sir through life with a grievance when troub i e wjth Sjr Keith and 

I S had last month described the they see younger, as well as older, peop , e who lhink like is that 
Zwted 5 per cent reductl0n 85 8 l ess ab l e mernbe . rs °‘ society en- they are largely unaware of the ever 
verse with sad consequences joying opportunities, and t therefore widening ro y e 0 f the great civic uni- 
relatively small minority . privileges, denied to them , said the versifies in providing a new type of 
But Sir Keith had fudged the fact principal. graduate as well as those equipped 

fet a loss of one in twenty unlver- Dr Williams said he did not sub- f or t he more traditional professions", 
Enlaces at a time when applica- scribe to the Education Secretary s Dr williams said, 
mv students were in- views on who was fit to enter uni- 


TUC to examine blacks 9 
status on campuses 

hi/ DaviH Tnkkine A 


Labour list 


by David Jobbins 

The TUC s Education Alliance is to 
examine ways of positive discrimina- 
tion in favour of young blacks and 
other ethnic minorities at present 
under-represented in higher and 
further education. 

The demand from delegates to the 
alliance's first major event - a one- 
day conference in London - was just 
one aspect of a wide-ranging apprais- 
nl of post-school education's con- 
tribution to national recovery. 

Opening the conference, Mr Len 
Murray, TUC general secretary, 
said: “In setting out to challenge the 
threats to our education services and 
to dispel the widespread pessimism 
and apathy that prevails in too many 
quarters, we must, through the 
alliance, affirm our central belief in 
education hs an essential means of 


about the implications, and there 
was concern at the machinery for 
coordinating the response. 

There was some support for better 
coordination between the Manpower 
Services Commission and the De- 
partments of Education and of Em- 
ployment at national level. But many 
delegates expressed the need for re- 
gional coordination to enable institu- 
tions to tackle the problems of 
adjustment and structural change in 
their own localities. 

The alliance itself Is to concentrate 
on regional activities in the new 
year. Among the plans are an educa- 
tion week in the spring, with aclivi- 
twi organized at TUC regional coun- 
cil level. 

The alliance represents some 30 
trade unions, youth organizations in- 
National Union of Stu- 


Ttwttrst cotnprchensWe-bVWlogrmiliy' 
on British labour history has just 
been published. The British Labour 
Movement to 1970 (MnnseU, £30) 
compiled by Mr Harold Smith, a 
former librarian, covers all published 
material between 1945 and 1970.. 

Programme delay 

The BBC has postponed its compu- 
ter literacy project by a month be- 
cause the suppliers pr equipment for 
the course could not meet demand. 
Broadcasts to the general public on 
computer language and use will be 
delayed until February 14. 

Teacher boost " ® 

Kwle University Is to increase Its 
teacher training hi key specialist 
areas, after a recent letter to all 

Rellfjose"? g n,ver8lltea from Sir 

Targets for teurirerk 'bi^iat^cma- 
dCS, physics, chemistry, geology, 
computer science, craft, design and 
technology are 611 going up, and 
teachers 1 workshops and (he Masters 
course in applied education will also 
. be developed. 

Computer post ; 

The Science and Engineering Re 1 
search Council has appointed Mr 
Fred Chambers n part-time Industrial 
coordinator for Us specially, prom- 
oted programmer®! UlslflbUtaF 
. piling systems - Vyhich involve sever- 
al computers cooperating on a single 
ttek. • ’ 

Ocean money 

Sunderland Polytechnic’s ■ ; off-shore 
engineering unit has Just received a 
grant of £57,000 from the Science 
and Engineering Research . Council, 
bringing the total received -by the unit 
In the past few years to £150,000, v 
The money mil be spent on re- 
search Into, the exploitation of gas 
reserves at ocean depths and win 
Involve the use of concrete for Ihe 
transport and storage of the gas In IIS 
liquefied form at very low tempera- 
tures. 


Que& 0 F how ,, improve 0 c 

utss, dominated conference sessions under one roof was in itself an 
devoted to higher and continuing achievement. 

ttTZi L- WaS B en ® ral, y recog- Mr Murray admitted it would not 
l™” d f fr. at this sector in narticular be easy to agree on priorities. 
^«ded:a-radical re&PDTalsabwtttr*thc-^^- u -lt--ojiii -t c_- 

five ^million people. bee SrT^ISlr& il ^ o * 1 ^ 


possibility that five million people, 
two million of them lacking relevant 
skills, would be unemployed by the 
end of the century. 

Although there was general 
acceptance that universities and col- 
leges' should be opened to new mar- 
kets, . representatives of the teacher 1 
unions were said to be apprehensive 


IFrigriess to forgo 
some cherished purpose - or at least 
to accept that not everything can be 
achieved immediately.” 

^Professor Bill Wallace, a member 
of the executive of the Association 
of University Teachers, argued 
strongly for the educative role of 
research. 



Ail 

home students were in- views on who was nt to enter uni- ..... 

■m, 10 per cent annually, versity, and what use graduates Glasgow s contribution in this was 
SJnifiJ a loss of opportunity for should make of their skills. In last unsurpassed. Last summer, the 
* vc Qualifieo candidates, month’s parliamentary debate, Sir Financial Times had compiled a table 
S nlran i C °H S, ,r i 'lo d .‘. Keith ha/ complained the. graduates fhovvinB. how _umver»t.cs ranked ,n 
- TL wrf wvpnttefc- And the loss were dc 
wtiid continue at this rate for the penise 


** * the entrance standards Keith ha 
i And. the loss were doi 

ffMHQ continue fit rote for the pertise tliuu w— 

MTt six to seven years, Dr Williams university training. 
yM “His statement betrays the sort of 


[](] OIHIWUIV..* 

Ojazow, which two years ago was thinking which has c. _ 

to have 9.800 home stu- this country’s decline", said the prin- 

..m nt I »I* U tk> haliaf tl 


has contributed to 

scoeuoieu iu ««»*= ».>»« UIW .'"■m*™ « 

dents by 1983-84, was now restricted cipal. — , ~ 

SJ50Q when applications were m- ate who is not trained as an en- 


th had complained that graduates showing now universities ramteu in 
b doing jobs demanding less ex- the graduate employment league, in- 
ise than was provided by their tended to reinforce the argument 
■ • • that the new technological universi- 

ties turned out the most employable 
graduates. While the table showed 
eight of the top were technoloai- 
.cal, Glasgow was second on the list 
after Aston University. 


‘It is the belief that any gradu- 


Poly unions 
still fear 
big cuts 

by David Jobbins 

lecturers’ union leaders left talks 
Mh Education Secretary Sir Keith 
lotoh/asi week unconvinced that 
$WSB7rtw^jjnd colleges would be 
nit less harsWTttarijhqyhad earlier 
predicted. ^ 

Despite indications that the public 
rector might fare bettor— than— fit*, 
nmveisirles during 1982-83, Mr Peter 
Dawson, general secretary of the 
National Association of Teachers in 


Great strain forecast 
for A level students 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Greater competition for university . Hu u was lhe on [y university in 
places will increase the strain on and a ma j or employer, 

teenagers taking A levels, lead to Reduced purc hase power in the corn- 
narrow specialization and lunder munity bccause G f redundancy and 
promising candidates from disaavan- fewer students wou [d cause hundreds 
taged schools, Dr Albert Sloman f . b j osscs outs jd e the university, 
said this week. „ , . 

Dr Sloman, _yice-chancellor of the 0 c L Weedo „ vice . 


Dr Keith Dimond, senior lecturer in electronics at Kent .Unktt&) 
with Mr J. D. Sheffield, an experimental officer In the electronic 

InhnwafAmr Liilrt a«. _ * . ..... <i IMnltai 


Industry to be 
rewarded 

A tat*l of £60,000 is to" be awarded 
each yehr by the Department of In- 
dustry to academics i whose research 
work has been successfully trans- 
formed into’ commercial ventures. 

The announcement was made this 
week by the Industry Secretary. Mr 
Patrick Jenkin and.lQ UowX a nKdite 
by..U]& Mrs Margaret 

Thatcher, to the Select Comuuttee 
on Education and Science that a 
scheme' would be .set up this year to 
encourage academics to work closely 
with industry. 

Two major prizes of £25,000 each 
will go to higher educational teams 
judged to have been best overall in 
setting, up collaborations . between 
themselves and , Industrial partners. 
This, money will.be. earmarked for 
use -in developing ? tHey educational 
side of ■ lhe 1 partnership while ' the 
company involved will be expected 

Eligible entries will be considered 
ui engineering, iechnology,- science,' 
marketing, business studies and coda-; 
merce and a maximum of five run*, 
hfirs-up ‘ prizes of £2,000. , each will 
also be awarded: 1 ■ , 

The awards will not be made to 
project team members* however, but 
will go (o the ’parent Institution - so 
entries will have to include staler 
ments ; oji;how the grant will bi ased, 

However, .i •; diplomas 1 will be 
awarded to mark the personal 
achievements of the- team and the 
Doi hopes theso will befcome compa- , 
table to the; ptestige' gained from 
publishing academic work, Once the 
scheme becomes established. 

Entries to; the awards will have^ to be 
submitted by April ndxt year,. ■ 


laboratory, help to set up the computing facilities for the new~. B — 
Systems Laboratory. Kent Is one of the first six sites for H* 
laboratories, funded by grants from the Science and Engined 
Research Council, aimed at meetinre the national need for mon 
expertise In digital computing and micro-electronic systems. 



call more often 


by Charlotte Barry 
Polytechnic directors are demanding 
to know -why inspectors from the 
Department oE Education and Scien- 
ce are stepping up their activities In 
polytechnics. 

They olaim that the inspectors 

SfiJl the number, of formal spectors stayed a week aSd restricted 

Md In danger of du- their comments to its teaching 
th® .work of the validating methods, 
bodies. Tlie directors have in- “If the Council for National 
structed.^Dr Ray Rickett, chairman Academic Awards highlighted prob 


Bulmer, said the visit reminded him 
of the “old-fashioned type" of full 
Inspection that is now only rarely 
carried out. 

He said the visit differed greatly 
from one paid to Liverpool’s science 
department two years ago when in- 


of the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, to demand an explana- 
tion from -the DES, 

Inspectors ■ visited Liverpool 
Polytechnic two weeks ago -to carry 
out a detailed examination of its arts 
faculty. They told the polytechnic 
they would return in January to give 
a report to its governors before 


Jems and then sent in the inspectors 
..that would be quite right, but there 
seems to be an element of duplica- 
tion here which seems unnecessary," 
he said. 

Inspectors also visited Hudders- 
field Polytechnic a -few weeks ago, 
and recently 14 went to look at Port- 
smouth Polytechnic's engineering 


presenting a forma (document to the . faculty 

' tLmnAi'. .. ■*_ : ' •’■■■ The DES this Week denied there 

■ Liverpool g director Mr Oerald had been a change of policy. 


Aberdeen call: Retire early 

M„ t0 . fiVSS 

capital costs, and staff must apply, by 
Januqfy 22 tp allpw. Aberdeen to 
make its bid for capital resources by 
the end of January. 


meat, with a possibility of reeiriploy 
trtem for up to three years. 

’ Prdfeaor George McNicol has 
wntten to both academic and non- 
academfo staff, telling them that the 
scheme. Wopld give staff aged 55 and 
oV ® r . j e *ey would have 

: received;, at 65,- with i an enhanced - , — . 

lump wnl payable at retirement age.V university. A circular points out tli 
! 8larf taking . premature retirement f ^ purposes the university is . 
art . expected .to be able to 'retein' ™ 8 " 1 ^ 8 "^ tan reclaim tax on cove 
foeir work and research facilities. nants from taxed income. 

10 ! yeara 8 to thisi? MP t0 ' In : both, cases • st^ have been 

Contracts for to indite separately their wil- 

individuHliv to make donations or, loans 

J 2^!^.’ up t0 30 wifli or Withput assurances that this 

•* — ,J redundancies. 


, All full-time staff have been asked 
whether' they would covenant money 
or make interest-free loans to the 
u^wwsity A rifcular points out that 




wifil or vithpu 

oqnl. pf final splines being p^. would avoid re 


Physical bloy 

at Birminghani 

Birmingham University's 
plan, which will be discussed 
special senate next week, 
that the cuts will damage acta* 
ledged centres of excellence-. , 
Under the plan the whjg 
would have to shed 140 
and 137 non-academic posts by 
84 and several departments is* 
nous reductions. • . r ^ 

Despite the "“scellcnce ' « 
physics department, the Pj L 
oses that it should takeap®^ 

o.«r noo Mlt in dO&T^ 


Seriously weflxenea •» * 

With similar deputmehts 
universities," says the P«J- . & 

In medicine and # 

proposal is to lose 

academic and 30 au P?^l tori! 

over and- above econ o m i c* ; 
effect — 

essential" areas Inc * 
tlve biology and he 
anatomy of pi™ales . J |0 „#» 


ei&mgg&e 

xasrtB-srs^ 

wltlun the NHS. ^ 


In engineering the P 1 ?! JL- i* 

cemed Rout tfo de 
ability now to move - - 

undergraduate courses. jj, wB 

In education lhe ISSwilfoi^S 
mean that some couries wi , 

aft: iapsS j -*1 


Rather and Higher Education, said: 

“Sir Keith did nothing to persuade 
dk there are not going to be sub- 
Hastlal numbers of redundancies in 
,.i4nfired further education. 

"if there Is somethings of a less 
reriaw nature going on, it was kept 
» wiv good secret from us.” 

. T« union’s expectations based on 
ujfc/mation from a variety of sources 
suggested' that 4,000 jobs in APE 
fuuld go in a year - and the Natfhe . — - 
wders made clear their fears to SirliauJ 
with if such a cut went ahead^f^ r " nri 
“We indicated our very^dtfSfimtial 
warern and notiji said sug- 
gnted our^»^Sctation3 were not 
wa-foundM,”. Mr. Dawson said. 

ostensibly to discuss Natfhe 
- r—.ence resolutions with Sir 
M'lh, the meetng took on a new 
^Mnsion because of the delays 


«wed by the change in leadership at 
Deoartraent of Education. 


Sir Keith t^is week to discuss 
. js for. a 3 Vi per cent cut in the 
*™nced further education pool. 
Although one per cent lower than 
“at set for the universities, the use 
current expenditure targets which 
dwc not been met will bring .. the 
jgtual reduction into tine’. 




3 ^UaiKVeliWl WI ■■■ Y --- 

aim bfrfaww- olMM faijaatnrc stu - present Government policies for 
dent, even though experien^d faji 



were often outstan- 


universities were 

conceived and likely 

reaching implications for themselves 


proved that they 

Ad a whole generation of young and the SAAt 

people would have little or no would have to be lost by 1983-1 at 

opportunity to enter the academic Nottmgham. 
profession and some universities 

Faced file “appalling” prospect that At Salford, Professor John 
some subject areas there would be Ashworth, the vice-chancellor, said 
io new appointments for a decade, courses based on professional prac- 
_ **if bi a time of unprecedented tice rather than academic theory 


in some subject areas there would oe Ashworth, the vice-cnanceiior. saia 
no new appointments for a decade, courses based on professional prac- 
_ “if ai a time of unprecedented tice rather than academic theory 
scientific and technological advance, were at risk. This was why the 
universities are deprived of the sti- UGC’s actions were an attack on 
muJufi* of bright-young researchers technological education, 
md the liveliest new minds, this will Although Dr Edward , Pflr * cs : 
inevitably be damaging to the quality chairman of the UGC, had talked 
and to the volume ot research and about an increase in science and 
scholMship and, in turn, to the quali- technology places, because this was 
ty of university, teaching," Dr Slo- based on 1979 figures, the increase 
man said. was in fact a decrease. 

The Government’s policy to make “Obfuscation is one of tbe oldest 
a small university system even smai- as well as one of the most widely 
ler, was insular and mistaken. “To practised political arts and it is clear 
impose that policy just at the time that ministers in the department of 
when the number pf qualified 18- education and science need no tui- 
.. . ’ > — peak and tion from me in that particular art," 

— — • Professor Ashworth said. 

“Let us hope that when they find 
Dr Sloman said, themselves in opposition again they 
take the opportunity of getting a real 
education and come to Salford to do 



Feminist challenge urged 


teaching and assessment procedures 
where students contributed to the 
syllabus; It "could give women a 
/ --j | their self- 


n , . “liberated zone 

.Women should enter and change ignored elsewr 
‘^system because universities and . and discussed- . 

flayed an important part in About 150 women from ail over 
iom rmwrinn. and ’ the country attended the conference. 


.-tki 1 TSSn Mrirtta C«»fcren« 
Influenced the structure ’ of which was held at the Polytechnic of 

is * :.i- * r* .*—.1 T T* afPrunfpn ft flmfi 


ajtiety. 
hr- Mary 


WLliUJi nw uwu HI wv # — 

, Central London. It attracted a large 
Evans, director of riutUber of Women in universities, 

' nlcs, colleges, research work 


— * avails, uircviur ui hhuiwi «* ... 

studies at Kent University, polytechnics, colleges, research work 
Wd ^delegates that women's studies and adult education, many of whom 
wuid introduce new ways of doing complained of isolation due to the 
..225* ' and teaching in higher nature of their work 1 

Jducflliqn that were useful to the Ms Audrey Middleton, a ^aduate 
the women’s movement. It research stud«*" f Bradford Uni- 
Challenge traditional teaching versity, spelt 
TOUiqds that were taken for granted; working with 
causes an Immediate clash with and iancuase 


sociological concepts 
that referred to " 


n. .. :—**»■■ *u» uiuiiDuwic.unw wim miu ia"s k *“P“ ■*." ■ 

-^Principles ,of the women’s move- world inhabited solely by men. This 
SS* fP have people walking around led women postgraduates to feel in- 
‘ablets of knowledge and . adequate and isolated, as male su- 
ffil everyone, else .wbat they pemsors' told them their ferainist- 
: . ui 1 .ft* said; i- based work Whs emotive, blared, un- 

Wometi's studies ■ could open up' scientific and ^ven based on biUe r * 
'. .^P9,s?Rrilfties;i of cooperative ness. ... 


Credit transfer 
project set up 

A pilot academic credit transfer pro- 
jecFwill be set up to test the feasibil- 
ity of a national scheme, a Depmt- 
ment of Education and Science offi- 
cial revealed last week.. 

Mr Keith Cawdron, of the DES 
further and higher, education branch, 
told the Polytechnic Association for 
Continuing Education that this 
would be developed alongside in- 
formation networks about continuing 
education courses. 

Polytechnic lecturers a* the confer- 
ence criticized the DES for failing to 
carry out the objectives laid down in 
.its consultative paper bn the need to 
provide more short mid-career 

courses in universities and colleges. 

Mr Gem Roberts, deputy director 
of the Polytechnic of Wales, attacked 
the DES document for laying down 
“a lot of platitudes and no subst- 
ance". Mr Tom Goddard, coordina- 
tor for continuing education at Pres- 
ton Polytechnic, said that Mali in- 
centives could be introduced by the 
DES at very little; extra cost. 


Look what’s brewing 


These students at a Wakefield college are backing the newly-founded 
West Riding Brewery at Huddersfield. Becky Walker and Virginia 
Smith, who are on the BA fashion and textiles course at Bretton Hall, 
ore modelling tce-shlrls they have printed to promote the new 
company. 


THE CO-OP 
PAPERS 




The organisers ot the (Melbourne) Wot Id Conference on Cooperaiive 
Education 1983 are seeking of ler* of papers. 

The conference committee has designated the following areas of interest 
for paP Brl: 

a Integration of programmes 
a Recruitment oi teaching staff 

• Comparison of administrative procedures 

• Student performance and retention 

• Student placement inludlng international exchange 
a Opportunities for graduates 

. • Performance of graduates 
Involvment of smplDvari 
a Employment policie , . . 

Employer/teachlng Institution Interaction 
Impact of government policies . • . 

Oi^rnnMnyn^fPCjtoQ with groups in the partnership 
The conference committee is keen w racal yd, offer* pi papers from 
people who leach in cooperativa programmes; administer cooperative 
. programme*; undertake research In cooperative education; are students 
or graduate* of cooperativa programmes; employ cooperativa students 
or graduates: dr influence or implement government policies on co- 
operative education. 

Intending authors are invited t6 submit a synopsis of up to BOO words 
for comlderation by tha conference committee. Synopses should be 
mailed to reach the committee by 12 February, 1982, and addressed to: 

The Chairman, 

World Conference on Cooperative Education 
1 P.O. Box 218, Hawthorn, 3122, 

'-.'Aditralfa.' . • 

Intending authors or delegates within the UK may obtain further 
information from: 

Mr. A. Oarilals, ’"•■■■■ 

Institute of IndUilriel Training, 

Brunei. University; 

.-or '• 

: Dr. J. Rankin, , 

Department of Mechanical Engineering, 

University of Aston. 

The conference is being hosted by Swinburne Institute of Technology. 
In association with Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology and the 
Melbourne Cooperative Education Con Ire. 


3 WORLD CONFERENCE 

ON COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



Melbourne Australia 
21-25 February 1963 
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North American news. 


White House wants even bigger cuts 

1 — 1 1 from Pe»ti»r Dni/iH 



from Peter David 

... WASHINGTON 

After a year in which it had already 


location Secretary Terrel Beil: 
teifng (be President 

affiliation 
;ets final 
pproval 

e Corporation of the Massachus- 
ts institute of Technology, the 
.vetsity's governing body, has at 
t approved an agreement by which 
privately runaed Whitehead ln- 
ute for Biomedical Research 
jld become affiliated with MIT. 
approval of the controversial 
i’inc was widely expected after a 
f vote in favour of the affiliation 
serneni f THES, November 27). A 


tion community was shocked to learn 
last week that even bigger reductions 
are on the* drawing board for 1983 
A series of leaks from the White 
House Office of Management and 
Budget revealed that the administra- 
tion was considering new and mas- 
sive reductions in support for educa- 
tion and training as part of its deter- 
mination to reduce the budget deficit 
predicted for 1983. 

The overall cut in the Education 
Department budget now being prop- 
osed by the OMB would be in the 
TBgjton of ' AO- -p*t cent, "with some 
programmes in the higher education 
sector facing cuts of more than a 
half. 

Mr Terrel Bell, the Education 
Secretary, was expected to meet 
President Reagan today to ask for 
some mitigation of the proposals, 
which go far beyond the worst fears 
of the Washington-based higher 
education associations. 

A confidential planning document 
prepared within the OMB indicates 


Chat higher education, and particular- 
I ly the federal student aid program- 
' mes, will shoulder the main burden 
I of cuts. 

The so-called “Pell” grants re- 
ceived by about 2.5 million lower 
and middle-income students are to 
be reduced from a present level of 
52,600 million to $1,444 million by 
1983. 3 

Describing the Pell grant system as 
the “foundation” of federal efforts 
promoting access to higher educa- 
tion, the OMB document claims that 
the spending reduction will be man- 
ipulated to give low-income students 
highest priority. 

put in addition to its sharp reduc- 
tion in funds for Pell grants, which 
are paid directly to Students, the 
OMB is proposing to merge and cut 
three complementary student aid 
programmes which are administered 
through individual universities. 

The document says that the three 
programmes - the supplemental 
grant, work study and direct loan 
programmes - should be adminis- 
tered as a single campus-based aid 
programme to assist students whose 
needs are not covered by the Pell 
grants. 


“The consolidated programme will 
provide institutions greater flexibility 
in packaging aid to meet student 
needs," the OMB claims. “The 
administration of the- programme will 
become more simplified, and admi- 
nistrative- costs wifi be reduced." 

But the amount of money set aside 
ft> f. the . consolidated grant - $588 
million in 1983 - is considerably less 
than the sum already spent by the 
three programmes which will be 


Battle over tuition fees 
goes to Supreme Court 


ority of academics hud argued 
.^linking the university witk_a. 
Wely funded- and independently 


Higher education lobby groups have 
wheeled up their heavy artillery to 
support the University of Maryland 
in a Supreme Court skirmish which 
could have far-reaching consequ- 
ences for the ability of institutions to 
raise income through tuition fees. 

Four university associations, repre- 
senting more than 1,000 universities 
and colleges, have filed a friend-of- 
t lie-court brief supporting Maryland 
in the latest phase of a five-year 


trolled Institute would jeopardize 
academic integrity. 

Jp \a 13 Whitehead scientists are 
reeled to receive appointments as 
utant, associate or full professors 
MIT during the first eight years or 
illation. They will be appointed 
deit standard MIT rules and wiU 
responsible for teaching MLT stu- 
nts, although conducting their re- 
irch separately, at the institute. 

In addition, MIT will receive - a 
.5m (£3.9m) gift from the insti- 
te’s founder, the industrialist 
Iwin Whitehead. It will use the 
tome from the gift to support de- 
rtments which are affected by the 
filiation agreement - notably 
ology. 

The Whitehead Institute** $20m 
search facility will be headed by. 
- David Baltimore, . former MIT 
afessor and nobel laureate. Two 
esent members of MIT's biology, 
partment have already agreM to 
it the institute's staff. 


Like many universities, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has adopted a 
policy under which foreign students 
are charged the same fees paid by 
American students from other states. 
The ouf-of-state fees are higher than 
those paid by students attending 
their home state university 1 .- 
In 1975, however, three students 
who were dependants of foreign 
nationals working in the United . 
States, successfully sued the universi- 
ty, forcing it to Charge them the 
in-state rate. An appeal by the uni- 
versity fast summer was unsuccessful. 

Now, with the strong support of 
National^ university associations, 
Maryland is taking its appeal id (be 
Supreme Court, its right to charge 
the differential, rate is regarded by 
the associations as a crucial test of 
the. ability of universities to levy 
their own fee income. ■ 

In (heir. the asso-’ 
that what is at stake is 
the “fiscal integrity of public colleges 
and universities.” ...... 


Maryland’s policy, they say, is 
akin to those of most public universi- 
ties which try to equalize the burden 
of higher education costs by charging 
lower fees to students of families 
who contribute to local taxes. 

Under most university tuition poli- 
cies, they say, only American 
citizens and permanent resident 
aliens are entitled to pay the lower 
fees, because non-immigrant aliens 
do not pay a full tax contribution. 

The brief continues: “The differ- 
enc|hetween. in-state and out-of- 

vital source of income to these in- 
stitutions, especially in this time of 
decreasing governmental resources to 
fund public higher education.” 
Almost 10 years ago, it says, the 
additional income was estimated at 
■ $250m-$300m (£130nv-£156m) a year 
for the 40G-odd colleges charging the 
differential fees. 

The brief continues: “Ip order- to 
- provide effective post-secondary edu- 
cational programmes in times of 
dwindling governmental support, 
higher tuition fees will undoubtedly 
be required. ■ 

Public institutions, in particular, 
must meet a special challenge be- 
cause of their historical dependence 
on support from state and local in- 
come tax revenues. 

“Thus we believe that it is essen- 
tial to preserve rational systems of 
* according preferential tuition, rates, 
fees, ana admission to in-state stu- 
dents." 

The Supreme Court is expected to 
rule on the case early next year. 


doctors failing to repay their student loans 


merged. The work study programme 
alone is currently authorized at $550 
million. 

Also planned by the OMB is a 
dramatic cut m the “uncontrollable 
subsidy costs" of the Guaranteed 
Mudent Loan Programme. Eligibility- 
for loans is to be restricted and the 
government interest subsidy will end 
two years after the student borrower 
leaves college. 

The OMB package also proposes big 
cuts in adult education and training, 
and the phasing out of support for the 
National Institute of Eudcation, which 
oversees educational research. Nor are 
the cuts confined to the Education 
Department. The OMB has also 
marked the Labour Department down 
for heavy spen ding reductions. 

Oh what a 
beautiful 
morning . . . 

from P. E. Burke 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oklahoma Is enjoying a thriving eco- 
! nomy due to the current high ex- 
ploitation of its natural gas and oil 
resources while much of (he rest of 
the United States Is In a recession. 
Accordingly, the Oklahoma Regents 
for Higher Education are planning 
substantial Improvements In the state 
college system despite virtually zero 
growth In the number of students. 
_ThgjggenlgJ»we approved a prop- 

er education throughout the state. Of 
that total $409.5 million would come 
from state ajraroprtated funds (an 
increase of $84.3 million over tho 
previous year), and $75.4 million 
Irom revolving funds, mostly stu- 
dents* fees. 

The regents are projecting a foil- 
time equivalent enrolment of 115,000 
students next year, which is up about 
one per cent from last year and 
almost identical with the figure of 
114,703 reached In 1978-79. 

When asked to Justify the Increase 
of $84.3 million In state funding after 
five years of “nearly flat growth’’ the 
regents stressed “quality” and the 
opportunity to upgrade Oklahoman 
education from the yields or Oklaho- 
ma’s natural resources and generally 
thriving economy.' 

“We have the opportunity before 
us perhaps un parallelled In our 
slate s history to Improve the quality 
of our colleges and universities while 
they are free from enrolment in- 
creases,” said James Mills, chairman 
of the board of Oklahoma Regents 
for Higher Education. 


^ NATION SUPP LEMEIVT^ 

Religious 

set wins 
legal fight 

In a major decision on jk, 
tionship between education 
church, the Supreme Court 
week that 

the constitution by prohibitiS? 
gious activities on to eS?* 
The case arose four 
when the State Univera'tfSi Z 
soun banned the activities of a if 
dent group called CtaJJta 
which had organized prayen^! 

According io the uVfttMfa, 
hi bi tion of the group was nectMw 


mmuor i of the group was nectU 
to avoid infringing the constituiknul 
separation, in the United Slates, bt 

huaan l _ - . _ * 


roeen church and state. To aid stu- 
dent religious activities would have 
meant aiving religion “symbolic 
approval, ’ the university argued. 

But in an eight-to-one majority 
ruling the Supreme Court last wen 
supported a lower court derision 


which had upheld the rights of the 
students to undertake reRgious acti- 
vities on the campus. 

Justice Lewis Powell commented: 


ifigious acti- 




lout a third of the students who 
■eived government loans to help 
un take .medical or health-related 
irses'in Wghhr j education failed to 

wjr them on, time , ' Congress was 
a last week, ■ • ' . - 

Senator Charier Percy, of Illinois, 
o is sponsoring legislation to tight- 
A U P to?n repayments imocedOr^;: 
eased the figures on foe eve of o 
iinte hearing on foe working of the 
m» (£36.5m) health * professions 
dent loan programme. • i • 

According to ihc Senator’* staff, 
ant 50,000 health professionals, in* 
ding nearly 6,000 doctors, were 
riously delinquent"' In repaying 
ir loans. • 

Statistics provided by the Dcpart- 
nt of Health and Human Services 
nd that nurses had the wont re- 
ment record. Nearly 38,000 of 
100 nurses who had received 
is were in arrears. 

Tf I were a student attempting to 
ire one of these loans in today's 
get-cutting environment, I would 
nrctty upset to be rejected know- 





Senator Charles Percy.* sponsoring 

lighter repayment. lavra v: 


the loan pool, thereby spoiling the 

• chances of about 5,000 prospective 
health profession studentswho might 

■ otherwise have ■ received loans. 

• Studies; by ‘ the government's 
General > Accounting Office had 
found /that :, many .medical schools 
. Were failing to collect loan repay- 
, menls on- tune, the aide said 

At Maryland for example, 391 
practising doctors with sound com- 

• merefol credit ratings were failing to 

' ^Mme, owing a 

$18$ ,000. ■ One doctor pin- 
polutep - through' a computer search 
,, was found to owe $2,529 on his loan 

■ repayment despite, being up-to-date 
on a $24,6QD cat repayment^ 


. upon the governor and 

the legislature to provide the highest 
possible quality of educational oppor- 
tunities In the state system to meet 


“The University of Missouri has & 
criminated against student group) 
and speakers based on their desire lo 
use a generally' open forum to r- 
gage in religious worship and dis® 
sion. These are forms of speech bJ 
association protected by fiw h& 
amendment/ 

Hie court's decision has provoked 
great interest because it coincide 
with a political campaign in Congreu 
to overturn a Supreme Court ruling 
wliich banned prayers in public 
schools. 

But, two features of the Supreme 
Court ruling make its impact on the 
wider debate unclear. First, the emit 
found in favour of Comerstoa «J 
the basis of the students' rigil rf 
free speech and not their fjptt d 
•frcerexerciSc ontififr religrto- 

Second, a footnote In the coatu 
opinion pointed to a ' distinction to 
tween schools, where children «re 
“impressionable" and univentau. 
where students were young adults 
and therefore understood that the 
university's policy towards religiM 
was one of neutrality. .. 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice 
Byron White said that the courts 
decision to equate religious activity 
with free speech was /ptahjr 
wrong." He argued that by doing fc 
the Supreme Court may have ma* 
it necessary to reexamine all the pf* 
vious cases where the separation « 
church and state had been upheli 

Direct action 
by American 
booksellers 

Booksellers in the United Stetf* 
have offered to ship academe 
direct to British universities >52 


the weds of the people.” Th l American rdauaW* 

2 ^ **• a| a te universities would 4erTa pnSsher's majn 

each recrlvB flmrilnn a Rr uiai wnere a ‘ < li 


each receive fending of about $68 
million, while the state technical col- 
lege would receive about $9 million 
and foe veterinary college $7 million. 

Improvement of faculties is 'advo- 
cated by the regents, as an Important 
factor In foe Improvement ^‘quali- 
ty" of Oklahoman university. 

■ Private universities, such as the 


to allow them to preserve trie 
possible proportion of their aw 
ican purohasos. _ a* 

Tlie American .firm, Thomas 
nor, has advised Aberdeen JJ , 
sify that where a 
is more than 25 per cent, it 
cheaper (o buy direct and pay 
charges titan to buy 
I boofeellerSi Aberdeen has 

tesajaasstsfli* 


SSS. “A “ ,h ' baffii horn 


nave . tolled to yepay the federal 
.Lobh$ Which made tnefr careers piosri- 
ble. 1 * 'Senator, Pcfey saidj ’ 

An aide 1 estimated' that 'the defaul- 
ters had dcplpfed some $23m from 


panics the oames of delinquent bor- 

- rowers. - , • • M . • 

' '.foedical. loans pro- 

f ' prq^ratnme ' can 

JS? i to PfovWed at in- 

tcresl rates of 3 to /Tper'-'centi 


University of TMlsa, are making un- 
abashed appeals to foe boards of pri- 
vately owned natural gas and oil 
cotporatioii, which are now enjoying 
Inflated profits from the current U.S, 


Peicr David, 

North American Editor, 

. . • The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, . 

. National Press Building, 
Room 541, 

Washington DC 20045; 

: ..TiJephone: 1202) 638 6765 


- booksellers. Aberdeen 

5 take the advice, with ^ 

,loqal , Jiookecll^xWnn^e somt 
^ uaU - per cent of their business. '■ 

. Direct selling is likely 
“ ,he backlash from British Jwg 
0*8 Last week's edition of th /Sfjr^ 


Last week's edition oi jn^ w( 
ler, the magazine of tho ^ 
In Britain, suggested that , 

firms should cut tiwi r n ttra 

make foe new operations i» 

dve. • H ritish sui 

At present even the * 

sidiaries of Arpencan P«® ll Jga prfo 
as much as 40 per 
of titles imported fr9® ^ roa rk-i 
States, 

standing at about 14 p« r w 

consdous universities _mo^ }nsj(]er 
be forced to fave l esd ‘ 

tion. to following Aberdeen s . 
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Overseas news 

Seience research 
leads way to 
French recovery 



ft 001 parts &30 i°bs for engineers and technical 

support staff. The ministry is to hold 
i maior shake-up in the organiza- back 300 posts as a strategic reserve 
LToI the French Ministry of Re- to be allocated to crucial sectors 
ShU and Technology, has been later. 

Tmflimced. The ministry, headed by Particularly favoured will be tech- 
kw Pierre Chevenement, is rapidly nological research. Its budget will 
Snine one of the main instru- grow by some 40 per cent compared The African gap: Modern cities and primitive countryside 
in the fight for France's eco- to last year and in 1982 reach a 

J ^n C ^Tv yir n f th< * e * erc ise is to *The exact priority areas have yet Communications key ti 

unwove policy coordination at both to be decided. This will take place at " 

national and regional levels. Most of the closure of the “Great Scientific from Thomas Land leaching journalism 

(at services affected, however, are Research Debate", scheduled for the PARIS nl a hiotnrin rnnfr 

(iose Id central government. end of next January. It is not entire- 

ln a speech earlier this month the ly coincidental, however, that the 
Minister of State for Research and ministry has already set up six new 
Technology laid particular stress on working groups. Included in their 
ihc future role or the regions in the field of investigation will be biotech 


Communications key Ao^AfricaiL^evelopment 

from Thomas Land leaching journalism was crystallized If the African press is lo play a 


leaching journalism was crystallized 
PARIS m a historic conference in Dakar, proper pnrt in raising the continent's 
The University of Ghana has just Senegal, organized by the regional quality of life, it must find a wuy to 
launched a two-year training course Centre for International Sciences and reach the villagers and to explain to 


the sciences related to agriculture, tional School of Journalism of 
the environment and public health, Yaounde, the Internal ional Institute 

. .j ■ . _ ■ i i .jiii.n _r nn ,i 


improvements they can make. 

A study of East and Central Afri* 


cation's research effort. It will not nology, electronics and robotics. A an{ j introducing village-based editing of Communications of Montreal and ca’s rural newspnpers as well us jour- 
be limited merely to implementing close examination of the science the Training Programme for African nnlism training facilities, compiled at 

national policy, but will also be en- budget shows that atomic energy re- \y est Africa's francophone science Communicators (which is financed the school of journalism, University 

_ J ...uL tka nnUKn Ia noAVMK «0 Ueinn claam ann cniar Pt1> . . ■ ■ r _ r. _ • _ _t % j . \ . r si ■ i ■ f * _ a *i. ... i 


(rusted with educating the public to 
(be benefits of technological develop- 
ment. The regions will be the key- 
stone in a policy designated to make 


people more conscious of what the the central se 

minister termed “technological cul- are to be n - - -c-v — 

lure". Furthermore, it will be their main sectors. The first will be a Africa’s universities are coming newspapers. The big issues in the 
tAto break down the barriers be- general policy directorate to be t0 g et h er in a continent-wide scheme lives of these informal ion-starved 

rseca intiWidual research teams to headed by M Jean Francois tnery, a tQ tra j n mass communicators able to peasant communities are agricultural 

towards the require- career civil servant transferred from sat j s fy t h e needs of rural populations productivity and marketing, soil deg- 

,°f ° Cn /-Ciiblic and private the Conseil d’Eta. The second will n ff ecte j by relentless and bewildering radation, water pollution, nutrition, 


search is losing steam and solar en- wr jj ers have fori 
ergy research seems to be entering a association wilh 

boom period. . academic and sc 

To give a new impetus to research. A sUnUar dcve | 0 r 
foe central services of the ministry 1qw ear[ next 
are to be reorganized into three tnp „ k : no V. as t Al 


writers have formed a professional hy Canada). 


association wilh help from the 
academic and scientific community. 
A similar development may well fol- 


Discussions at the conference ten- local 
tered on the need of something like bute 


of Nairobi, Kenya, describes how 
locally written, printed and distri- 
buted village newspapers can fulfil 


A similar development may well fol- 90 per cent of Africa's population that role. Such a press can be 


low early next year in English- living in rural settlements ill -served mobile, ope ruled by u single profes- 

speaking East Africa. by tne continent's largely city-based sionai trained in all the skills in- 

Africa's universities are coming newspapers. The big issues "in the volved in printing, distribution and 

together in a continent-wide scheme lives of these informal ion-slarvcd business admin ist ration ns well as 


swoi industry in ine-T^gm^. De a scientmc ana tecnmcai umova- tcchnolQJ y CH [ change. child mortality and 

Tlie unpenum of the mimstty is tion directorate under the command ^ continental approach to malaria and bilharzia. 
eipanding. Next years — rp-8enrch nf m Maurice Allegre, at present 


be a scientific and technical innova 


child mortality and diseases like 


eipjnding. Next year’s — teaareh nf m M aurice Allegre, at j 
budget is to be substantially in- deputy 'difector of tne Frenc 
creased - by some 30 per cent, it is roleum Institute. The third .wi 


journalism. 

The con tin cut's universities now 
seek to evolve a collaborative train- 
ing programme for a new breed of 
rural journalists. 


recloned - compared to 1981. This 
it well ahead of the inflation rate 
m estimated to be about 13 per 
«n( a year. 

Much of the increase will go to 
finance new research posts which, in 
fmee, are set up by central govern- 
«M. Some 1,600 rietf Jobs will be 
created. Of these, 620 will be new 
'search appointments and a further 


deputy 'difector of the French Pet- 
roleum Institute. The third, will have 
an overlord role coordinating and 
implementing national policy. 

The reorganization reflects, of 


The reorganization reflects, of _i _ __ _ 
course, the French government's de- QrQTjS 
termination to impart more coor- I 

dination to the national research fMckTl 

effort, to develop greater flexibility L/l&ll 

In the administration of scientific re- u 

Search and, at the same time, to give from Ja** 163 Hutchinson 
it the wherewithal. 


German state South African liberals 
drops to have big new gun 


from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 


The liberal ideological tunc ol the 
new centre will be u marked contrast 


In foe face of heavy criticism, the 
State Government of Baden- 


Polish students call off their J Wueritemberg has dropped plans - 

j • ' m for the time being - lo Introduce 

nations! I OnnOTPSS tuition fees at universities. It had 

uauuiiai Visa been suggested that each student 

tan before the* declaration of Mar- vidual student strike committees should be charged DM300 (about 


A new development studies centre to the overtly racist views of the SA 
will open at the University of Natal/ Bureau for Racial Affairs, the Afri- 


State Government of Baden- Durban in 1982. kaans think tank on which the gov- 

Wueritemberg has dropped plans - The institution is planned as an eminent leaned in developing its 
for the rime being - to introduce inter-disciplinary research centre, as apartheid policies, 
tuition fees at universities. It had well as a teaching unit offering de- “There has for the last 25 years 
been suggested that each student grees in development studies. been a complete dearth of English- 

should be charged DM300 (about It will also give English-speaking speaking input” on development 


“There has for the last 25 years 
been a complete dearth of English- 
speaking input” on development 


mi law, the tiew Polish Independent (some 70 out of 90 were involved in £70) a semester to help compensate liberal academics a bie gun in their issues, Professor ^trass says. 

Sto&nS As&odtitlon (NZS) had can- some form or other of protest ac- for government cuts hi university continuing battles with conservative But the ideas of the Durban body 

its national congress which tions) was particularly concerned spending. Afrikaners and radical revisionists. will also contrast with the revisionist 


--- - io national congress wnten tions; was parucuiany concemea - . . . . 

^ ft) have taken place m Wrocoaw with the cadets from the former Fire The proposal was especially strong- The new centre will bring together standpoints frequently expres. 

™d December 17-21. According to Service College which was closed after ly contested by one of foe main West economists, ojher social scientists, Witwatererand University and 

1 NTS press spokesman, the con- a police raid at foe beginning of the German teachers’ unions, which engineers, and specialists in other Towns South African Laboij 

BTief IA ...I* . . 1 . ■ • .1 J a A a I* a CoMn . in Knrift ihriiip Avnprtica IA W Agnnrrh Unit. 1 


The proposal was especially strong- 


press spokesman, the con- a police rain at tne beginning or me uerman leacners- unions, woicn 

s, to. which foreign observers had month. argued (bat the Imposition of fees 

n invited from ajl over the world, Although the former cadets had would bar many people from the uni- 

! ISnr*Ilarl r!„a' rn ika kssn imijtarf (n .infl An for nPOT UOrsItlpB 


cancelled due to the “present been invited to sign on for the new versifies. 

KiiUon in foe academic world". Fire Fighting School,, which would The union pointed out that stu 
This situation - the six and more replace the college, the response has dents were already having to shoui 
*«ks of student protest throughout been, to say the least, disappointing, der heavier financial burdens. Rents 


der heavier financi 


y Having 
lal burde 


lew centre will bring together standpoints frequently expressed at 
ists, other social scientists, Witwatersrand University and Cape 
rs, and specialists in other Town's South African Labour and 

to bring their expertise to Development Research Unit, Profes- 

bear on development issues. sor Natrass said. 

The first-year budeet will be about “We hope the criticism is going to 
£80,000, to come from the univer- be constructive, not just saying you 

..Ia A emrtkSnn niifknuf ihrmuintt 


ens. Rents, 


Je country had been the subject of even* when the deadline for registra- sickness Insurance and foe price of 
“Jo Meetings of foe new Conference tion was extended. university meals had been Increased. 


bating bo 


sily, Anglo-American Corporation, can’t do anything without throwing 
and .foe donors of research grants, out capitalism,” she said, 
sicimess insurance ana uie price ot ilie unit's-. director-designate, Pro- The planned development studies 
university meals had been Increased, lessor Jill NatrasS, says the focus of masters 1 programme will be aimed at 

The rectors conference did not. The Christian Democrat state gov- its. research next year will be on giving a grounding in development 

seem, to’ favour the new establish- eminent eventually decided that this development , issues in the bantu- theory to specialists in other fields, 

ment, but discussed possibilities of was an Inappropriate time to bring stans, the tiny ruril resaiVeS to which, so that they can apply them in con- 


half the black population is con- crefe situations.' 
signed. In one project, two students For their part, the revisionists 
wffi study 7 the "setting up of a rural maintain that trying to solve prob- 
persuaded I service centre in the Transkei. Jems of bantustan development is 
But Professor Natrass also hopes pointless, saying that the very exist- 
to study national development issues, ence of such reserves is one of South 


i h e“ uiw uvn x/viuwl WUW uuu nna waivmmwu. -'V 

Rectors of Higher Educational The .rectors conference did not. The Christian 
MabHshments. .Tms conference is seem to’ favour the new establish- enunent eventui 
unofficial bddy which the Ministry ment. but discussed possibilities of was an inappre 
y Science, Higher Education and the tormer cadets enrolling in the back fees. But 


the government bi- 
be plan if the fl nan- 
uni versifies worsens 


she adc 


Africa's main problems. 


of the two meetings was pose, since the new controversial ... . , _ __ _ _ 

g+d at Warsaw Polytechnic one of Higher Education Bill had in the end tlve Idea. He suggests that employed rp i fnimnC Vnl/nllQlYUl 

"J main foci of the recent protests, gone before the Seim (parliament), graduates in Baden-Wuerttemberg JL UtVy U il ill II US X UtVUIlCtllldt 
2| ®«ting which included repre- in the form originally approved by should be asked to pay DM1D (about * 4 t . T k whi ch is raDi 

g*»Hves of foe national coordinat- foe drafting commission of the rec- £2.30) a month to subsidize university fro™ Martin Roth ■ ' wirtDine a cMraoDolitan natu 

^.commission NZS and of indi- tors’ conference. education. TOKYO S2EH/ 


ina cramped by campus shortage 

> John Gardner • tor still embraces only 1,144,000 fell- announced that two steps are being 


f ■ Juiin Gardner • tor still embraces only 1,144,000 fell- announced that two steps are being great mteresr in J 

(W, . time students, a figure which is low taken to improve higher education. « follows spirit! _ _ . . . . , . — . , 

^“ na s desperate shortage of qual- for a country of 1,000 million peo- Lu Jiaxi, the president of China’s tween Tokyo and Yokohama, which eminent officials. In Apnl the 

^ manpower in various fields has pie. Only 14 opt Of every 10,000 Academy of Sciences (and inter alia, had both offered land to the uni- Japanese Press reported that foe city 

£i.".. v ! vidI y illustrated by statistics students in senior middle schools the holder of a British PhD), called verity and were keen to be chosen would probably bo selected. 


Dm Martin Roth . roots in Tokyo, which is rapidly de- 

Trwvn ^toping a cosmopolitan nature and 
iUK.ru becoming an International centre. 
The announcement of the selection The university now rents premises In 
of a site in Tokyo to become the a modem Tokyo skyscraper. 

_ permanent headquarters of the United But, earlier this year Yokohama, a 

I Nations. University has aroused great large city to the west of Tokyo, 
announced that two steps are being great interest in. Japan. offered a big site and entered into 

, «-■_>. — — »— I It follows spirited competition be- .negotiations with university nnd gov- 

... ..J VlL.L. III 7 A __il ik. 


roj e .«,P ro fes8iona[ and managerial 
one millipn ' have been 


for drama- 


education has been severely cnti- man 
cized of late and this is partly con- large 
nected to the fact that only 40 per ates. 
cent of teachers have “university 
education”, a. phrase which does not Tfa 


on China's institutions of higher learn- foe location of the prestigious 

ing to recruit each other’s graduates as institution. 

postgraduate students and teachers. The decision was announced by 
Individual institutions recruit very the Japanese Ministry of Education, 
largely from among their own gradu- after consultations with university 
ates. 6 6 officials. The 20,000 sq m site is 

worth an estimated £80m In land- 


near future, necessarily mean they have com- try c 


Nt Bvp toa5 ^ v ! e expansion in the pleted a degree-level course, 
years, uiina’s tertiary sec-' Last month, however, i 


The second reform is that the Minis- hungry Japan. It has been offered 
/ of Education has issued a circular free to tne university. From Its 


stating that China will henceforth enrol establishment in 1972, foe university 
it was postgraduates for a doctor's degree, had hoped to put down permanent 



Japanese Press reported that the. city 
would probably bo selected. 

This apparently spurred Tokyo 
municipal authorities into a counter- 
attack, and they offered a site wliich 
had formerly been a tramcnr depot, 
A flurry of secret meetings ensued 
between all the parties, with the re- 
sult that an unhappy Yokohama was 
forced to concede defeat. ' 

The Japanese Government, will be 
responsible for ' designing and con- 
structing tho UNU building. 
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| Dr Johnston.* typical borderer 

Both of Scotland's technological uni- 
versities, Strathclyde and Heriot- 
Watt, have appointed new principals 
within the past year. 

Dr Oraham Hills, former senior 


Technology 
twosome 
get down 
to business 

Olga Wojtas talks to 
the principals of Strath- 
clyde and Heriot-Watt 
about cuts, computers 
and co-operation 


promote microelectronics technology 
to Scottish industry. 

However, they are showing a great 
deal less enthusiasm for the coopera- 


Dr Oraham Hills, former senior tion suggested by the Atkinson re- 
deputy vice chancellor of South- port - that they should hand over 
ampton University, went to Strath- their Russian departments to Edin- 
dyde a year ago before it was burgh and Glasgow - and they are 
known where the University Grants supported by their colleagues in the 
Committee axe would fall. other universities. 

t0 °£ U P The principals find it absurd that 

at Heriot-Watt on October 1, their technologically orientated 
and had the advantage of having courses should be considered able to 
formerly been Hcnot-Watt s profes- be merged with traditional language 
sor of economics, returning after five and literature courses, 
years as the first chairman of Scot- Heriot-Watt is determined to de- 
land s Manpower Services Commis- fend its unique and prestigious four- 
SI °P- , . year languages course in interpreting 

There have been enormous and translating which includes a 

changes since IJcft, but I know a lot year's exchange with interpreters’ 
about Heriot-Watt s history, which colleges in eight countries, including 
makes the settling in process much Spain and the Soviet Union. 


he said. 


Both universities have been asked 


The two principals by no means by the UGC to cut (heir numbers in 
have the same style. Dr Hills has a arts and social sciences, and these 
south of England manner, bathed in departments are suffering from 
n Pickwickian glow. He is a grega- understandable paranoia, despite the 
nous man who gives the impression principals' defence of them, 
of rather enjoying the challenge and A Strathclyde policy committee 
controversy of the present troubles, document outlining the worst possi- 
Strathclyde’s vice principal, Profes- bie outcome of the cuts posited a 40 
sor William Tyler, in a letter wel- per cent job loss in arts and social 

« ** *■ 

the Mis will lift mine eyes, from This provoked such a storm and 
whence doth come mine aid.” subsequent media coverage that Dr 

Unfortunately, replied Dr Hills, Hills wrote to a Scottish national 
help still came 1 only from the Lord, newspaper stressing -that these were 
but he was willing, to intercede for not decisions or pre-emptive plan- 
his new University with the UGC. As ning. "They were intended to crystal* 
an intercessor, he has nbt stopped lize the thoughts of the academic 
with Strathclyde, but has been out- community and this they did with a 
spoken in defence of Stirling, and vengence, he wrote. li l would like 
the badly, hit English universities. to state my conviction that the role 
"Stirling is mucTi more likely to be of the School of Arts and Social 
innovative than a university carrying Sciences is vital to the university as a 
its; history on its back,” he says whole.” 

pointedly. “I’d like to see it remain-- But he clearly sees these subjects 
mg sturdily Independent. 1 ' In the context of a technological uni- 


Dr Johnston is .much more low key versity. "We do not need more nar- 
than Dr Hills. Bora In Hawick (he row specialism. Even the most dedi- 
was a member of its celebrated rug- cated engineer needs to be aware of 
by team); he is a typical Scottish his cultural and intellectual heritage, 
borderer, ' not given to colourful and He will only acquire this from 

rlnlamoal, • h.,1 tontwiln..., n.J ... ■ J . . . ■ . I. J . 1 . I 


statements, but tenacious, and cer- 
tain he can win. • ; 


independent departments In the arts; 
“The clamour for numeracy has gone 


■The principals ■ approach may be. too far. The emphasis on hard sci- 
different, but they share the view ence has been overdone. The job 
that If all universities try. to do every- of the university is to expose the stu- 
thing, the results will be less effec- dent to the widest range of value 
live than if there .are specialist in- judgments; the good graduate must 
solutions. They have no desire to see be well armed for his journey 
Heriot-Watt and Strathclyde as any- through life in the sense ot being 
thing^other than technological : they exposed to many disciplines, - and 

that's, why’ we haw arts and social 



see the potential for usei 


and innovation as boundless, and the sciences. 


■ANSI 


work they do as -guaranteeing their 
well being. . 


Dr Johnston agrees that education 
must be kept as a rounded process 
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| uu j n,,u Hiuie uiumua imu iuc Huoiei to service rne neeas oi sci- 
■ university, and ,we play from strength ence and engineering, .but If a. sub-*. 

1 ; in' doing that because we’re a tech- ject is’ only a service subject, it’s a 
nologlfral university; ' poor subject.” 

I y er * ot , q , w . n . or -Strath- Strathclyde has a thriving faculty 

I clyde has been:, slack m attracting of business studies which provides 

■ business and they are also cooperat- staff, along with Edinburgh and 

t * , p. ir _, sister universities, Glasgow,.. for the teaching and re- 

» Edinburgh arid Glasgow, to a degree search - of the Scottish Business 
remarkable in view , of ; the ancient School. 

universities.' 1 initial. View -of them as: "We can remain as Scottish as we: 

| jumped up .tecllmcul colleges. like, but .we must take account of the 

1 . Stramclude Is establish mg a sci- new disciplines coming forward such 


• . d t ; j. t i . • O " . ii Mi-ikipimyg lumniu duwu 

ence park with 1 Glasgow, and they, as international banking arid the 
oint -schwls-.haiaon ' activities, needs of multinationals? says Dr 




Dr Hills: ertfejs ehalltng 


kingly similar to that of his predeces- 
sor. Sir Samuel Curran, placing an 
emphasis on science and lechnofow 
not so much for their own sake, hi 
“ a means towards making other 
things in life possible. 

“I would like to carry on with the 
university as it was first seen by John 
Anderson 20U years ago." John 
Anderson, professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Glasgow University, 
founded the technical institution 
which became Strathclyde, to edu- 
cate the “unacademicaf classes" and 
teach people “the principles of the 
arts they practise.” 

“I strongly share his liberal radical 
sentiments, says Dr Hills. ‘'Trans- 
lated into modern terms that owk. 
the widest opportunities for people 
of all ages and kind. Discrimination 
and privilege' are very low on my list 
of priorities." 

Selection, Dr Hills believes, 
should be seen as an evil necessity 
rather than a virtue, and he finds n 
regrettable that it will be intensified 
by the cuts. He is a firm admirer of 
the traditional Scottish broad edore- 
tion. “I view the English passion for • 
pecking orders with distaste." 

He is almost fatalistic about fte 
rfuU«"Thc 1981- exercise a 
paying off of an old score beds* 
the establishment never really, be- 
lieved in Robbins. The people 
said more means worse, which l be- 
lieve included Dr Rhodes Boyson m 
his black paper, have had then 
heyday.” 

Dr Johnston too is deeply con- 
cerned by the reduction of opportun- 
ity for young people. 

“At the MSC we were very wor- 
ried about the total national siiateg) 
for education and training ~ .* 
rather the lack of it- But my espw- 
ence with the MSC was valuable Jb ( 
the main reason I came back wui 
felt I could contribute this to WJ 
university. I now see from the sw? 
side the provision of , educa,i |^i 
training that industry keeps snowmg 
about. And through working vw 
quango, .I’ve got a 
how government actually works. 

Dr Johnston is well 
Heriot-Watt has kept a very Jow ^ 
file following the UGC l et [® r ‘ w 
partly bur style. I've been 
talk to MPs but we’ve m ^ 
sensationalized pur response- ^ I 
concern in the university but ^ 
tain positive attitude which *r 
reflects my own." . 

Both principals have thn jPjJJJ 
attitude, and are ^ k; D ieiJ' 

developments. The 
that Heriot-Watt, which at 
has a split campus,, will be 
the funds to resume building . ^. 
Rlccarton -site. BuUW ' 
1975 when the UGC. began 
backs in capital Wing 

•' SriathcIydfe'ls Mmmihed 

lishing a skills training cent . t . 
says fir Hills, wdl brTng aU 
ing students to a jjdh. 

IhM competency i in the on | 

tioris of tne west of Scotlana. 

"A lot of applied ^srtence 
come highly theoretical in 
and the niunnn sk, ” s £ aS liSpof' 

thinking about doing., things- 
can lead to paralysis- m0 tto ; fot 

That could be o ^cliWe- 

both Heriot-Watt and Stratum , 
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rline complex academic research • 

25“Srkctable products is a tnck I 

"“S reckoned to be beyond the MM ■ W | 
i'^S a of most UK firms or uni- *“■ *** 1 

f afiffl \t is, after all, a widely * 

4w that British inability to 1 
SSn our undoubted basic sfen- l/flA 
K^rtise into commercial profit JVIlii 


^tfo^one 1 mid- 1930s industrial 

» tl Clm mh amhihnne 

B » „ S “X « 


ambitious 


^.mnt is now under way to reverse 
rtt oackBd by £ 12m . of 
and public cash, Britain's 
to the biotechnological giants 
fSca - Celltech - has just 
its first birthday and is now 
JEwal process of searching for 
rdtjod market to set it apart from 
Ud competitors. The company, 
S3 to bridge the gap between 
Lvrnc research and international 
yJJTin biotechnology - the com- 
Jexpoitation of newly- 

n&wra-'JSE- 

thtieiwe 140 biotechnological firms 
ailielsst count, many with several 
leas' lead on Celltech. 

Yet the company is quick to deny 
jcmutions that Celltech is a re- 
®)iw loo little and too late. In the 
tonSs of its chief executive, Gerard 
Faiiiloogh, many these American 
fnns are no more than “two men 
ud a boy working in a garage”. In 
fid, Celltech aims at being among 
lie world's biggest and most ambi- 
bous biotechnology firms - such as 
GtKoteeh and mogen. 
to for being too late, company 
cfficiali maintain there are still many 
Bid*] Id which profitable scientific 
Moments can be found. So far it 
d nan* only one, anti-interferon, 
pspcfuci as yet manufactured 

While other thinn glim it 

6e world are competing tomSrrnfae- 


Dispensers of 
knowledge - at 
£400 a 

millilitre * - i 

'"V 


/ 






The monoclonal antibody product Is dispensed In a laminar (low cabinet 


Robin McKie reports on the first year of Celltech, 
Britain’s answer to the biotechnological giants 


Celltech. The chemical is the brain- dication of the likely commercial 
child of the Medical Research Coun- route of Celltech. Instead of compel- 


fata) technique for making anti- 
aterferon, a sustance which its scien- 
® believe will become one of the 
ufx steps for anyone wishing to 
pjpdv purify interferon. 

Aid-Interferon is the chemical re- 
ad in the blood of mammals to 
ytolicilly neutralize a foreign inter- 


search work and findings of projects 
funded by the Medical Research 
Council - which is represented on 
Celltech’s board of directors through 
its secretary Dr James Gowans. It is 
also planned to set up strong links 


heady days when the company was knowledge-intensive business sup- also planned to set up strong link: 
first being set up. plying expertise to other firms or with other university and poly 

In many ways it was a mixed bless- establishing small-scale, sophisticated technic departments, 
jng. At that stage the company had manufacturing plants. Indeed this is the crucial part of 

insufficient resources to properly de- Set up following a specific recoin- Celltech’s future plans for it must in 
velop anti-interferon and samples mendatfon in the 1980 Spinks report the process overcome (hat Critical 
had to be sent out to other com- on biotechnology, Celltech’s backing British failing for transforming the 
i-~ r i _ ca pit a i {a made up of n 44 per cent academic into the commercial. While 

share pul forward by the National he acknowledges this general inabil- 
Enteronse Board (now part of the ity, Mr Fairtlough believes there are 
British Technology Group); 14 per a number of measures to be taken to 


rtflo-imerteron is the chemical re- velop anti-interferon and samples 
the blood of mammals to had to be sent out to other com- 
tafflolly neutralize a foreran inter- parties for proper evaluation - a 
-Wrted into them. By using move which marketing director Dr 
Sf ifbr wazation methods, anti- Caroline Vaughn now views as a 
can be grown in tissue triffle embarrassing and stresses would 
nnia Bad then used in columns to not be repeated. 

KUte interferon contained in im- On the other hand, producing 
fra solutions. anti-interferon meant that from the 


i. • , aiju-vjtvuvtwu luwam turn At uu i (lie 

considered to be a one hun- start Celltech had a product to de- 
improvement on traditional velop and did not begin Ufe purely as 
Wms and is now being tested a commercial research organization. 
B ® e t “ an 20 interested inter- Anti-interferon, which will cost ab- 


cent from the Prudential Assurance rectify the problem and turn it to 

Company; 14 per cent from the Mid- Celltech’s advantage. 

land Bank; 14 per cent from the Firstly, it is intended to concen- 


L, — ...ivimiwu nuu-iuLoriciuii, wiucn will cost HD- 

«« manufacturers. Yet anti- out £400 a millilitre, is a small-scale, 
« wen. was. not discovered at high value product and gives an in- 


Brftish and Commonwealth Slipping trate resources on only a few 
Company; and 14 per cent from selected scientific areas - principally 
from Technical Development Capital the techniques of genetic engineering 
Ltd. and also ceil hybridization. By not 

The company has also been straying far from these specialist, 
assured priority access to the re- advanced methods, Celltech hopes to 


build up a specialised marketable ex- 
pertise. 

Secondly, its staff intend to estab- 
lish external collaboration with those 
researchers who contnct them about 
projects of interest or whose work 
comes to Cclltech’s attention. "Last- 
ly we have simply got to work very 
hard at criucaliing those researchers 
involved in our field, teaching them 
about proper commercialization and 
making them understand about pa- 
tents”, added Mr Fairtlough. 

The problem of patenting, which is 
always a irickly legal question, is □ 
particularly sensitive issue. Feelings 
in Britain are very touchy following 
the loss of patent protection for the 
cell hybridization technique, crucial 
to Celliccii's work, and which was 
pioneered in Britain by Dr Ccsur 
Mikiein, now a member of Ccll- 
tcch’s scientific council, which is re- 
sponsible for determining the com- 
pany's scientific policy. 

, Ycl patents themselves are no 
guriranTee’Tfiat ’ne\V production tech- 
niques will not be lifted by other 
companies. Indeed many firms simp- 
ly resort to totnl secrecy, in a bid to 
prevent this loss of revenue. This wus 
not an approach open to Celltech, 
however. If it wanted to attract top 
scientists tiiay had la he allowed to 
publish their results - and these then 
had to lie protected by patents. 

In (he end, Celltech was over- 
whelmed with applications from sci- 
entists seeking jobs (here - which is not 
surprising considering the current stale 
of support for university research. At 
present, the total staff numbers 61, of 
whom two thirds are concerned with 
research and development and arc 
made up of- a careful and deliberate 
combination of former academics, re- 
cent graduates and previous industrial 
scientists. 

ts These researchers will operate in 
:h tightly knit small groups, although 
m only four specific approaches to the 
;h overall production of the company 
is were highlighted by Mr Fairtlough: 

^ • Contract research in which Cell- 

tech would sell expertise by under- 
3 f taking specific work for other firms; 

• Development and licensing in- 
i volving Celltech discoveries being 
e patented and licensed to other firms 
I C for manufacture: 

■ • Celltech’s manufacture and sale of 

* its own products, although these would 
only be small-scale ventures,' such as 
the anti-interferon project; 

• The establishment or spin-off com- 
, panies, sometimes with other firms, 
J to set- up plants to make specific 
y commodities. 

g Whether this breadth will prove to 
t be too thin a spread, or will provide 
, just the right degree of flexibility, 

3 remains to be seen. 


fled piper policy clears the rats but leads to ambiguity 


Unit was founded argued, autonomy, diversity, pnren- 
exaetjy a year ago. Its first ml involvement and the end of the 
was marked last week by kind of relatiye deprivation conserva- 
^ a collection of tives feel is the inevitable result of 
(J (,"r Pipers of Educa- state intervention. 

X r *“ e 8 en eral heading. In a more detailed study, Dennis 
ijuj"; Lo ntraction, ,, seven con- O’Keeffe sets the problem of tnmney 
* state education is. against the need to gear education 
biaSfJ «?' ^ mon °y» ^at, as more precisely to the labour market. 
PWtrrnu Anderson insists, Sensitizing education to wider social 
* bate, , tUrc does not ' guaran- needs is also the burden of Graham 
TV iI£F ts - Dawson’s study of teacher training 

wlnKf kk al tbe Daily and Digby Anderson’s own ' discus- 
• RrfS of a PT 8 * embargo on sion of state health educadon where 
^hd«ofi err Education still the inevitable Mr Men of common- 
:•'* At biS, ■ ■ . “ ct tbat there sense, conservative social thought 
^ SH5? s 5i.* lere .. The targets put in a late appearance. Messrs 
t4f _pieoictable ones and the Choosy, Reasonable and Worldly- , 
ha - s n ^ve all been aired be- Wise are potent figures, suggestive 
l of a general hostility toward fnteltec- 

S rontiibutors take the gener- tualism in public life - education, in- 
line that dustry and politics, 
health service Indeed. John Honey’s essay on 
Mfe- “^Spstifyina and, where higher education; "Quietly Slumbers 
'cSr,’ su ?F 0rt ^'g* Professor the Don”, is predictably hostile. 


- the sole quantifiable element, the 


dustry and i>olitics. 

Indeed. John Honey’s essay on 
higher education; "Quietly Slumbers 
the Don”, is predictably hostile. 
Taking encouragement from Sir Pe- 
ter Swhmerton-Dyer's comments ou 


I j«bobv TW VL. rioIcssor me uon , is preaicraoiy nosiue. 

[b, atta cks what he be: Taking encouragement from Sir Pe- 
f ne n t ed attitude^ ter Swhmertori-'Dyer’s comments on 
[yyj .(hardly surpri- standing down as vice chancellor of 

CT ftfcjCflilnhii h® claims, Cambridge University, Honey claims 

emnThvnS SOccess lerms of that academic tenure is a licence for 
h ^ ^QW°^K^L.® vermann “ 1 ®» inefficiency, intellectual stagnation 
iJj'SWna , a S D ? cBl J ates le 8roing and pedagogic laziness. Inevitably, 
'!!?* to local . educational the panacea is greater accountability 

fi scal and and the reform of tenure provisions 
2 c,as8es load to allow shorter-term contracts, 

♦ L? ot ” eceiB 8ri- As with Professor Flew’s input/ 
teaching. . output argument, the problem here 

Arnii® * "gwnent, .John is an old one. In the universities, 
^ r0lmft Cn * teachers are expected to achieve, 

without formal guidance, a delicate 
balance among teaching expertise, 
original publication, “pastoral’’ care 
and simple administrative slog. Just 
as schools and their critics fixate on 


fM^HveTii'Si Qc ?-’ 1Q depen- 


examination result, so university 
academics tend to judge their col- 
leagues’ prowess by the number and 
nature of their publications rather 
than by the success of their teaching. 
The fret is, and it remains a vulner- 
ably impressionistic one, that the 
vast majority of tenured academics 
do not stagnate and do continue to 
produce (in articles or in tutorials) 
new insights and perspectives on 
their discipline. 

Honey tries to portray the senior 
common rooms of our universities as 
sinks of 18th century ennui. His title, 
lifted from Sholokhov, is perhaps un- 
consciously ironic. The Russian wri- 
ter’s River Don flowed on, undis- 
turbed by the changes in governmen- 
tal system, untroubled by war, re- 
volution and purge. Our university 
dons must not be made accountable 
to shifts in party education policy^ to 
variations in economic need, what- 
ever the risks (and there are many), 
they must be left relatively undis- 
turbed to do their work, to generate 
value, and to educate their students. 
Local initiative and responsibility 
does not solve the problem; as in 
compulsory education and the health 
service, localism only exchanges on 
kind of tyranny for another, and a 
more compromised, less principled, 
tyranny at that. 

The SAU is understandably anx- 
ious not to be known too quickly by 
their fruits. The views expressed in 
The Pled Pipers of Education are not 
those of a cohesive body but of indi- 
viduals with attitudes in common. 
The Social Affairs Unit is not funded 
by government and carefully limits 


contributions from elsewhere to pre- 
vent any external control over its 
procedures and findings. 

Modelled on the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and sharing the IEA's 
address, though 1 quite autonomous, 
the SAU seeks to work pragmatical- 
ly, to., confront individual issues and 

; ,i : .i 


procedural 


government and with a range of con- 
cern right across the board. Accord- 
ing to Digby Anderson, coordinator 
and editor of the SAU’s research 
findings, “The aim was to concen- 
trate on issues which are controver- 
sial, situations y/lie re, awkward ques- 
tions could be asked*. 

Dr Anderson's stated aims and his 
unwillingness to be judged (yet) sole- 
ly on the basis of SAU publications 
underlines simultaneously the value 
and the dangers of (his gadfly stance. 
Despite obvious differences in indi- 
vidual attitudes, the contributors to 
The Pied Pipers of Education de- 
velop an argument which will be 
identified (rightly or wrongly) as an 
ftpology for Conservative Party poli- 
cy. For this reason. Dr Anderson’s 
doubts about publication are justi- 
fied. Yet his own stated aims give 
diore cause for hope. He wants to 
"improve the debate”, to H nsk ques- 
tions which are not being asked”. 
These essays are remarkable mainly 
for being determinedly* against the 
grain of the established liberal consen- 
sus about education while yet reflect- 
ing, in quite a close way, the prejudices 


and suspicions of many (older) 
teachers, many students, and most 
parents. 

In the 1950s, Harold Rosenberg 
described the “herd of independent 
minds” of liberal/conservative Amer- 
ica. The same vague consensus ap- 
plies today and similarly fails to 
.touch the lives of the vast majority 
of people ' who . are nonetheless 
obliged to live according to its dic- 
tates. The SAU has chosen a pro- 
vocative role in an attempt to im- 
prove (or instigate) real debate ab- 
out the ground-rules for education 
and welfare. The danger is that they 
will not be taken on tneir own terms 
but only in terms of the findings they 
publish (inevitably slowly) and these 
will be seen, unfortunately, as apo- 
logetics. for the current administra- 
tion. or else 'a paranoiac response to 
the leftward turn of the Labour Par- 
ty and thp emergence of the SDP. 


The paranoia is reflected in two of 
the earliest titles. Breaking the Spell 
of the welfare State and The Pied 
Pipers of Education. Post-wur educa- 


tion policy did clear most of the rats 
but also led our children and stu- 
dents into a kind of ambiguous (at 
very worst ambiguous) thrall. Tne 
Welfare State ana its education sys- . 
tem Is all-embracing; it remnins very 
difficult to move out of its hypnotic 
glare. Dissent is health, but the SAU 
must not mistake or ignore the mas- 
sive achievements for which we have 
to pay one inescapable : price: the 
sickness of conformity. 

Brian Morton 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP PLEM EVr 

3 fW Friedman^ 

Sf jfflj philosophy 
RlH| takes over 

y mm 

HU reasons which are S .f"®/*' 

| KWgg i'*? 11, > In Chile, as 

mSSm Utln America. universiS^T n ' 
i £MH their elitist structure, hav 1 fr ■ 
cauldron for the growth Ir* 1 ' 
i 9HPNH a q«! Protest movero*? vShift 1 ' 
military find so intolerable ™ b 
As soon as the militarv' nm . , 

1 DflWRr in 107? «:■:> T? **• H 


3W J , 0 bring up „ J 

n Stellenbosch University's student A A *u • 'U m i . m political 11 activity S^e 1 81 

it staate Apartheid’s bastion ?Vfi — *■»* ■ 

IS, while an ox- wagon - symbol XT ^ also weakened the faith of many deposed Attend™ 


moves ahead slowly 


WORLDWIDE 


it Stellenbosch University's student A A -m • 

*°t. re cafeteria, loudspeakers.. blare g\ Y*\ O V* ■ Ai f 

3unk rock at modlsMv-dressed still r\TJ AA’W ljI-1 «E M 1 
lents, while an ox-wagon - symbol AT 
»r Afrikaners’ settler past - sits all -« 

•ut invisible in one comer. YY1 AlTACi n |*% 4 

The scene would appal many Stel- llIU \ CLm 1 1 

snbosch alumni, but it symbolizes 
ie changes underway at South Afri- 
p's leading Afrikaans-medium uni- 
ersily, 

In this former bastion of conser- 
atism and npartheid ideology, a 
lore libera! outlook is taking root 
mong faculty and students. 

Although the veriigte (enlightened) 
lemenfs suffer from political weak- 
en!!? ftSSW . eSS> - the ! r Such things are possible, he says, 
£ r a !5 e ul V vera ' , y “ because younger men have replaced 
langmg from a factory of conforms old verkramptes (conservatives) 
to somethmc more like a centre of and the intellectual climate has mel- 

■nfe^rh!. n, 1 ! owed - As in Afrikanerdom's other 

Jl QeCt ,- ? e institutions, the liveliest minds of the 

" r ? d * r f fo ,™ university are reformist - though 

' AfrikSilSftS 6 , ^ UeC r 1 - eIl,e th S do not make U P a majority. 

- h do mmant Yet men like Professor Esterhuyse 
.2ft v S h AfnCa S ml,ng wh,te re P resenl paradox of Stellenbosch 
.. . „ today; in the old order, but no lon- 

» IJ c n h mC Q L'jT f ’ ^f ir e ^® c,s fll S CT oi It. He has a copy of Picasso’s 
Jlenbosth - and to a lesser degree ^Guernica” on his office wall and a 

1 anlv Inten3fj fl /E. g , ‘ vers | ,,es “ volume called Apartheid must die to 
\s° h ?r f r rmen ' m- hls credit - Bul he rorooins a member 

it nut? h -vSt ft 50 ' • Nl ™ of the Broderbond, the conservative 
SLj^h)^. M i5£5!Fi? s “ ret brotherhood of educators. 


Craig Charney on the 
new liberal attitudes 
at Verwoerd’s old 
university 


those among the students. 

They look more like their counter- 


istence. 

The Information scandal of 1979 
also weakened the faith of many 
students in the Afrikaans leadership, 
having much the same traumatic im- 

R act as Watergate had in America. 

lowadays, Professor Gilidmee esti- 
mates at least 25 per cent of the 
students are “alienated” from the 
National Party. 

Nevertheless, it is important not to 
exaggerate the extent of liberaliza- 
tion aL Stellenbosch. 

A member of the Students’ Repre- 
sentatives Council (SRC) says, 
“When you compare us to Afrikaans 
universities, we are really veriigte, 
but on the other hand, if you com- 

nana ,ie tn iko C-.k.L : ... . 


of and the intellectual climate 1... «{' p ■ a .l. tUc iberal English-medium we are certainly verkramptes” 

universities than the straightIaced H e adds that a majority of stu- 

£ bbtjssis.— 

He they do not make up a majority. J More thS 2 200 S? the 12 ran s the J ,beral . stude ? ts 

s icFSSFrS 35 i¥ , i?aSE SSSSS 

at gcr olf ft. He hL a copy of Picasso’s er h/an'S SSCPSlL _.J"^ and " ed 


dents are probably fairly apathetic 
supporters of the National Party. 


dents aaid 

deposed Attends 

assumed huee pronoitio?s,Td 
state-controlled student aceo «■ 
perceded the independent studai 
umons. 

The military junta has not confined 
solely to imposing an iron rale 0D 
the universities. Early this yas 1 
radical reform of the higher edi- 
tion system began. The piincirin 
underlying this reform are an entn- 
sion of the political and econaw 
commitments of the regime: free ct 
terprise, monetarism, the reduction 
of the public sector, the exiemiond 
the idea of profit to all the social ut 
cultural spheres of Chilean socim 
The gum of this philosophy is, if 
course, the controversiai NcM 
Prize-winning economist Mfto 
Friedman, whose book Fret t 
Choose and the accompanying Ti 
programme have won the /uniat 


1 only intensify the ferment. 

\s Stellenbosch professor Nico 

if mile it ‘•U/ka* r ! - 


it mile it 1 1™ . - “* c uiuuciuuiiu, me conservative 

iLnh^Jh' al ,s ^ a PP tn |pg in secret brotherhood of educators, 
u Venlua £ ', n clergymen, businessmen and politi- 
reS kk c ° untr y> because Stel- cians which makes up the Afrikaner 
»sch has such a strong influence establishment. P 

ta c i8s7 - 'rtevSr^ sar 

ame an independent, degree- lar enigma Thouah also a 
King institution m 1918; Dr 8, F. BroderbSr, he set ronserv“tives“ 

ho’M? nf^tfJ^iwl 6 ’ eXprC L Sed teeth gnashing earlier this year when 
pcs of iqany. Afrikaners about he said that the leoallv se&resated 
role the new un yersity could university Should admit bS 8 

t T Vr l,d ° lng thC ,eBaCy ° f the JfcKjPtatE just one of 
lis faith proved well founded Hp 9® «“ n °vatiOTB which have matted 

1 hV 1 feaTil 8 T f fiS ,,t,, A; wo r d - a - 

h the aid of a ahulsnx nf < sri»n>n • * j, years tn • office. He set up- 


an,, an early graduate, expressed 

hopes of manv Afrikan^rc nhrtut 


,e *S lrts “gl tonpr.hMT, On campus, the liberal students Choose and the accompanying T 

More than 2,200 or the 12,000 have suffered an embarrassing series programme h«vc won the mu 
stuaents signed a recent petition for of defeats during the past 15 months Io,,fT aild enthusiastic approval, 
a referendum on opening the uni- A liberal SRC was ousted, the SRC According to the recent Univera'i 
versity to all races. The student pap- constitution was gerrymandered Law * onl y medicine, economy, cn 
er, Die Made, has been filled with against them, conservatives swept engineering, psychology, law simfie 
headlines like ‘‘Nvanga shows apar- the new elections, and the “open dcntal surgery, architecture stud* 
tiieid doesn't work". university” referendum was scup- veterinary science, pharmaceutic 

Mr Francois Du Bois, chairman of pered. studies, agronomy, forest enpw 

the local branch of Polstu. a student These defeats are said to have in 8- and biochemistry, deserve & 
group which demands equality be- been masterminded by the Ruiter- status of university studies, 
tween black and white, is none other wag, the secret youth wing of the . Studies which may give me # f 
than a grandson of Dr Verwoerd. Broderbond, which is far better critical view of society, such a smu 

■jjjSSSIMa ^ 'nrrtaHM’t fl* 

bosch, they say, is proud to have The more liberal faculty members seem compatible with a profile 


er. Die Made, has been filled with 
headlines like ‘‘Nvanga shows apar- 
theid doesn't work". 

Mr Francois Du Bois, chairman of 
the local branch of Polstu, a student 
group which demands equality be- 


■ tV SUV IWWWIlt VJUIVIUU 

Law, only medicine, economy, m5 
engineering, psychology, law studio, 
dental surgery, architecture studio, 
veterinary science, pharmaceutical 
studies, agronomy, forest engineer- 
ing, and biochemistry, deserve fe 
status of university studies. 
Studies which may give rwBJ 


Cqtnpus wags explain the chances 

bosch, they say, is proud to have 
been the home oF six of South Afri- 
ca’s prime ministers - and it's pre- 
paring to admit blacks to make sure 
it is the home of. another. 

But the real reasons lie in the 
growing affluence and sophistication 


hSf vel^ s two-and-a- weakening hold of traditional atti- 

h the aid of n phalanx of SteUeh- ra oroce. t He set up- tudes. .. we need a lot of^ chTnoe^hiif^iiT^n higher education business, ow, » 

■djold boys. “Katies” ,-as alumni' quaU^ as^b^Sinrifilf ° a n ,The Afrlk ? n . er chose P owe r to get you ask them to express’ what they JJ™* il maysafely 

known, included Dr Hendrick end U fo’ W 2^h^ShSh B w an economic fair share. I don’t think think suitable,, it’s change on the that they will fed no emhust^fl 

rwoerd, apartheid's chief o'^y growth which has we have reason, to fee disadvantaaed surface not at the centra courses such as sociology or drac 

:hitecl. as weuTa large shart Sf ^ d r £ ent 1 u nura, ? rt » any longer,” Professor EatSS "Ser shirina T uuthinkable These private institutes are tog 
ary. caW f Jsaya. Fropi this position of strength The maiori^hfnk the S for profits, and they want to t»* 

'Stellenbosch was the .avant-garde d ®8roe-mlll atmosphere, concessions become thinkable. must kern the Dower in his hands" prospective students who art 

the apartheid idea” in the ® *&*** this barikdrop, students at ftofeX SmK Self a nrorain- of B L t 

ys Dr Hermann Gillomee. 01 its' 4t n ‘ Ste ^ b p«h- traditionally the van- ent SteUenbosch’ dissident Sys he pressed labour market 

itory department. “In the 1960s, ?Eht He£w?nS , 8" a rd°fite Afrikaans uiJversities - does notbel^e inomrighfblack ptoyment is weU over l3p« «« 

iviama were driven from the fold." 3’ fn H ' ™ d ?/ * he ™-w 1969 the first and so far only majority rule ^ ftigher education hasbeamc»P® 

Since then, however, the scope for a i a H;! 10n,anan campus to vote to drop out of the Even the rector’s stricUv academic fita ° ,e buaness oprortinunN ^ 

formist lecturers to speak their t ™ d,[l ? n ]■ a conservative Afrikaans student bond, ambitions for reform have hit resist- established^ up iv f re,tl . c n s n 5r « n icl 

inds i has widened dramatically, i he 70s ’ J X)Ul!, r al discussion ance from Affikanerdom's^ emren- place L^ ab e f °, r ^ 

wording to Dr Wife EsrerhuysJ ,, Sd° ® ; ^a«^?nS N8 ylC ^ ■ ched ronservaSves, notably Sn The ^ 

ofessor of political philosophy. “W# ^ ■ The 1976 bfock uprising acceler- sensitive question of admitting ■ , the 1 f * 

He and a few cither brave lecturers ifon^ J ated the anguished re-think. Some blacks. R 8 . fo / 

sssBBssnaat tbs— «** vf*s 


The more liberal faculty members 
also question whether most of their 
colleagues’ commitment to reform 
goes beyond opening restaurant, 
theatre, and university doors to 
blacks. 

“It’s difficult to know what they 
actually believe" says Professor Smit. 
“They will say we need change and 


'{follenbowh was die .avant-garde gfefL -?S!S pHe ft re ' 

the atiartheid idea” In ihp “rticssot De Yn^ .lWB (l uigcd. more 

ys D?^eimanQ Giltomfe bMtJ' 0 PP«rtuhlUeB for inSTviduallzed .to 
ilory depaSt. “In Tfe I960?- !l nlCl l 0n ’ classes - a " d Native 
:vjw« takW 1 3’ "' “ "*° TT ?, f ! he 

Since then, however, the scone for ???/ • ?* . c authoritarian 

formist ‘EJSWiS Afrikaans _ academic iradiiion in a 


may be included in the tang f « 
courses offered by private hitlw 
education institutes - for one of m 
novelties of the Reform is that it 
allows private firms to enter W 
higher education business, but. « 
course, it may safely be conjectural 


Mory department. “In the 19fi0s, 
svianu were driven from the fold." 
Since then, however, the scope for 
formist lecturers to speak their 


— . -iimv. i uyu 1 IIIIIIK 

we have reason, to feel disadvantaged 
any longer," Professor Esterhuyse 
sayg. From this position of strength, 
concessions become thinkable. 

Against this backdrop, students at 
Stellenbosch - traditionally the van- 
guard of the Afrikaans universities - 
were in 1969 the first and so far only 
campus to vote to drop out of the 
conservative Afrikaans student bond. 

In tki 'in- J, . 


ofessor of political philosophy/ 
He and a few other brave lecturers 
so far as to include banned au- 
ors . like Mane and Althusser on 
sir reading lists. 


• « '-'jiu, uiaidiu manner. 

“We are busy with the emancipa- 
tion of the student in our Instruction- 
al programme," He declared.’ ' 
Indeed, the most remarkable 
changes at Stellenbosch have 1 been 


blacks. 

He admits he dare not go too far, 
too fast. "You must be very careful 
to move ahead, but not leave your 
people behind.” ; „ 


IB OIW MIUUIWI , * qi ' Q |h 

king for training. The aw 
ual fees of a course run as 
$1,282 - and no g™ 15 


»tudeiits of English take a course in Attlee 

Id. ihe welfare itafo ramesdril . ..... 


eltereifexT people behind. ,} 

" • •• .. ■ .universities get from we ^ 

p in Afflor SSwtffi " e ?e i 'S e t jS?3 

e in. Attlee s a? 

nizeti bv a research team at the Universities of profitable if they mnt to ^ 
Pans-irf and Organs and the Anglo-French sec- out the universities vrtth .« 
tion of the Association Francaise des Sciences beat scents , . ^ » : 

Politiques, = and, it was given financial assistance academfc testa, wiU m ^ 
from the national research body and the British proportional financial 
Council. Speakers were cither British experts or tb ?L, s . tate ' n nUtic»l 
French baaed university teachers engaged in re- * . Tlus mixture of P ^g in t 
tated research. • itananism and free . .mkjp ofll 

. Frenek-based . speakers were essentially realm of higher eduttU™ 
talking about their own research. A session on accentuate the e tist stru ^ ^ 
reaefrohs to the welfare state illustrated how university as we l as w‘H ^ &V 
detailed that could be. Thus: the welfare state notion of the univeraiiy « ^ 

and public opinion ' (Monica Chariot of Paris-Ill, of devetopment o a cE^^ ^ 
the key figure behind the development of CRE- a sense of nation bfl JSg 
CIBi on contemporary public opinion polls), tlie reform : may nave ^ hs , 
reactions of the national press (Jean-Ciaude . effect. Chi ean ml j{i ar y d*J 
Sergeant of Nanoy-II) the welfare state and the been submissive to rffr 

New Left (Ahdrfe Sheoherd of Tn.i«^ and what for too long, but, as » pul. 1 


t. 1 . ■ « ' ■ I iiiwnuuUH UJ 

evitable outcome of (be war? How did. 


University 


.e Supdrieur), CREdTh^TpeM VSnranS 

l , 8 > cycling its own 
te.-i ntfcmofcfs (gtVit# tno^e with a literary background 
:e courses In statistics, ; for example) and attracting 
t r ' n ?h m 5 ! mbe 1 ! ? ^hosc lnitial studies have, been in ' 


mroach: that is fo sav, dtewing on, history, 
•doloay and political scSencp, instead of giving.^ ! 
-cdonuitance to literature and language in the - 
udy of a foreign culture. It Is, also, in the 

1 rlloer uiav kilujfiAM. ! . te foZui!.a.i a > Ii ■*' 


eaah sts in French umvenStids, a d^onstratidn ^ld^ S ws aS 2ELS 

nr imer-disclpllhary studies do not have to be:a : (ie wacnera are selected. 

It Option. *n— ...rteiij. -.A - • ‘ ■ • 

The change is largely due to 100 dr so.univera- 


nlzed by a research team at the Universities of 
Pans-Iu and Organs and the Anglo-French sec- 
.bf the Association Francaise des Sciences 
Politiques, : and, it was given financial assistance 
from the national research body and the British 
Council. Speakers were either British experts or 
French based university teachers engaged in re- - 
jated research. 

The prench-based . speakers were essentially 
talking about their own research. A Session on 

fponfinrie iii'.i b .j 1 


Sergeant of Nanoy-II) the welfare state 


.B&StASg. ~ 

(nu’*eSly I (i f^inlersroup within ,he orofusional I 1 *- • ■ 1 '■ . ' „ . BMeokW 


Initially a splinter group within the professional ; 


ttMlA'' X' ;• 7 j 7. fTi ^VVIIW lllGUIKilV^, 115. ; , l 

ponaoreaip was tbe nlgbe^t. level: ^ft was orga-;.' -• 


Anne Corbett 


they are Forcing us to t Qr 8 
apathy". 

' Heraari Rosens' 
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The assumption that bo h Hegel and 
KfJ w -re holistic thinkers is rarely 
Precisely how their con- 
rf totality 'were related has 
^.tuced a far less general consen- 
r Within the so-called Western 
Mmist tradition in particular a 
Son launched by Georg Lukfics 
Sence on totality as the kev to 
Ss method, the debate has been 
Ocularly ferocious. The question 


Back to the starting line after 


the theories misfire 


Show Marx’s holism was linked to 

HckI’s entails a wide range of critic- 

j Sues at once ontological, episte- 

notogica] and political. 

We can endeavour to compare 
*. wo thinkers' views on totality 
thiough a painstaking philological 
-jrasof their texts in the hope of 
rtfehing what Marx and Hegel 




niHy 'neant. Our ultimate goal 
nStf tfle r r Btntractermine the ex- 
test to which Marx's holism was in- 
dfbiid to that of his idealist prede- 
bboi, end to establish which of his 
tfesim Marxist disciples came 
({KM to the mark in tneir under- 
jtaiog of that debt. Such an 
jn«oadi is generally adopted by two 
groups: first, those benighted Marx- 
ai! who think that by recuperating 
Bhat Marx really said, they can re- 
jdw important theoretical aucstions 
through appeals to canonical author- 
ity, and secondly, those no less be- 
nighted, but far more politically in- 
nocent intellectual historians who 
think that it is their primary task to 
free a text of its interpretative en- 
crustations and restore its original 
m..,For both of these groups, 
#its ore flWMjed to have conerent, 
chacal meanings that are ultimately 
reducible to fheir^uthnrs' intentional 


consciousness. ^ 

Alternatively, we can bracket the 
question of Hegel’s and Mnrx's in- 
tentions and focus instead on the 
series of readings and, “creative mis- 
readings” that make up the Western 
Marxist reception of their texts. For 
itae who prefer this approach, 
*fcch is indebted to recent trends in 
hraeneutic and deconstructionist 
6wy, the expectation of a com- 
|« recovery of an intended mean- 
wi only he disappointed . For 
fcaterveoing history of a text's 
TOjiion cannot be cancelled out in 
HMSempi to restore a primal autho- 
™ PWence. There is no way to 
gpass the tradition of Hegel and 
wt readings and return their writ- 

S i pristinely unmediated status 
re of this view -would claim. 
... “WR bemoaning this imposst- 
™jf' f hey would argue that one of 
« marks of a thinker’s richness is 
,^ i ' fir y .ability of his writings to 
■ FWe fresh and unexpected reud- 
. n 8 s which inevitably trnns- 
ins intentions. 

W ihe cases of Hegel und Marx, 
By*"?, 0 * course, he little doubt 
. by tMs, criterion, they must in- 
(4 ikTc anked 05 creative intellects 
ttJr. arst order. There are few 
'Rfollectuals who hnve stir- 
b much disputatious comment as 
^MiKh oF it has inevitably been 
tafojL 1 10 4 establishing what they 
-LHSa* ironically, the re- 
fc'5. • and i ar 8 e fo confirm 
ogwsite conclusion: that, their 
A** ,e P'timately be inter- 
many di “ e rent, even 
ti’foga. Thus, it seems 
5, 5JHJ to suspend our search 
reading of Marx- and 
pXSl? COnt i? ntrate instead on the 
° meanings to which 

^ nhaf r§ V °Vj dso bo P‘ n 8 to pro- 
Otogf Bloom raigiu call a 
■ te C f M?C est ® ra Marxist misread- 

totaLy* Hee ' 1 1,18 I" 65 - 
fj 1 * 5 choice we are 
mS 7,, confronted with the 
^nt ,KA , t * ir ? w out authorial 
faguish how can we dis- 

fudutojo , PJmrate from illegitimate 

lw. »?/ Must UA ■ tn. .1 _ 
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Marx may have turned Hegel ‘on his head 9 but the two great Western 
thinkers were neck and neck in the age-long race to understand the link 
between ideas and reality. Martin Jay argues that no one has yef Uhcdvered 
the common ground along which their ideas ran 


their defences, which, were there an antidote to both the economists seemingly natural structures of 
time, we might ' find fruitful to determinism of Second International bourgeois society would dissolve into 
exDlore. orthodox Marxism and the cultural mutable processes that could be con- 


explore. orthodox Marxism and the culture 

Our goal will be accordingly to tell antinomianism of bourgeois though 
us more about Western Marxism and in crisis. The former, he contended 
its dilemmas than about Marx and could be overcome by understanding 
Hegel themselves. In attempting to the economy as merely one factor Ir 
do so, we cannot presume to read the social whole, a factor which wa< 
Western Marxist texts in an unmedi- dominant only under the special con- 
ated way either, for any understand- ditions of capitalism and whose yen 
ing of their work has itself been dominance was one of capitalism ! 
retracted through a sizeable and most reprehensible characteristics, 
still growing body of commentary. The latter, which Lukdcs under- 


m most clearly in Reason und Revolu- 

*1 y /\ lion , written in 1941. Stressing 

i 1 Minx’s indebtedness to Hegel's idea of 

determinate negation, the dialectical 
tension between apparent, positive 
reality and its essential, negative 
opposite , Marcuse contended: “For 
Nlarx. ns for Hegel, 'the truth' lies in 
the whole, the 'negative totality'." 
There was only one basic difference 
" between the ways in which the (wo 

thinkers conceived this whole: 

"For Hegel, the totality was the 
H; 'V\ totality of reason, a closed ontnlu- 

^ \ gieal system, finally identical with 

Ai "flt W the rational system of history. 

\l Hegel’s dialectical process was 

nk M,\ thus h universal ontological one in 

K| srU which history was patterned on the 

-‘T*/ met; i physical process of being, 

jjflik * f Marx, nil the nilier hand, detached 

diufoaic-froin tliis ontological base. 

I 1/ /^**s his work, the negativity of 

\i ( JV j reality becomes a historical cohdi- 

\ \ , * \ tion which cannot he hypostatized 

\ yf, ns a metaphysical state nf ufuirs." 

, In other words, for Marcuse, ihe 

qL primary, perhaps the sole distinction 

xwJ jM K / between the Hegelian and Marxist 

views of totality is thnt the latter 
liistoricized the nietaphysh'al view- 
point of the former, substituting class 
si niggle for (lie clash of ideas. 
Otherwise, the dialectical method. 
‘'"V, v .* including its crucial concept of totul- 

-v v ■ ity. was shared by both men. History 

J )- ‘ fo r Marx thus operates in Marcuse's 

.. '• «-*Vcs very much like Hegel's “no- 

/ 'Ms , ' VJ,’ c? - - ’'on", which “evolves only bv virtue 
f \i-J of its contradictory forces". History, 

***$!'■/ like the "notion 1 ' . is “an objective 

f totality in which every particular 
r moment appears as the ‘self- 
differentiation' of the universal (the 

II ^ principle that governs the totality) 

and is therefore itself universal. That 
-J 'a 1 is to say, every particular moment 

contains, as its very content, the 

SJSbt-A whole, and must be interpreted as 

— the whole." For Marcuse, at least 

the Marcuse of Reason and Revoln- 
don, Ihe Hegelian and Marxist con- 
m ■ ? ccpts of totality, aside from the issue 

H of metaphysics versus history, arc 
thus virtually identical. 

It was precisely this assumption of 
congruence that was the target of the 
second of our exemplary:. positions, 
that advocated by the French Sffuc- , 
turn list Marxist Louis Althusser. As 
is well-known, Althusser attempted 
what he called a “symptomatic read- 

screntific achievement from the de- 
predations of the Marxist humanists. 

In making his case, Althusser intro- 
duced the differences between the 

totality as critical evidence. In 
For Marx, first published in 1965, 
Althusser contended that: 

“All these two ‘totalities’ have in 
common is (1 j a word; (2) a certain 
vague conception of tne unity of 
things; (3) some theoretical ene- 
mies. On the other hand, in their 
essence they are almost unrelated. 
Hie Hegelian totality is the alien- 
ated development of a simple uni- 

r* or oat Wneforn W* of a sim P le principle, itself a 

D great western foment of the development of the . 

lerstand the link idea. . . ; 

‘a j The Marxist concept, in contrast, • 

as yet uncovered. ^ t j, a t 0 [ a more complex whole with j 

a structure irredndbfe to a genetic 1 
centre. Its contradictions are overdc- j 
termined, although one structure is 
generally dominant at any moment •:< 
in time. History, in other words, has . 
natural structures of to be understood as a process ; 
idety would dissolve into without a met a subjective genesis, ; 
cesses that could be con- whether it be Hegel's Gets: or the - 
nlleclivc deliberation. Marxist humanist surrogate, the pro- . 
ice of dialectical thought Iciarini as a universal class, both the 



' Is that of a more complex whole with 
a structure irredndbfe to a genetic 


Wl-ihto“S p W' or . Mini and 

5^5)0 . A , ui 8 n ay !n^ ,ades Baylor or 
^ofiW 7 The inevitable 
(UJ gwwtn has been raised 
cases ‘ willingly 
D 0 th K ers of the second 

^ V ras S bave attempted to 
^nds a diaSjSt answer » which 
•©“•WtepSta be ,t veen texts and 
bS therei’d^j the ,P ure inven- 
•Jgfcces iSSj bjfflselt and which 
Wfoprehensive- 

problems some of 


still growing body of commentary. 

Although there may be something 
Talmudic about dwelling on the fact 

that we are commenting on commen- — ----- 

taries about commentaries, aware- ceiving the social world as Ihe objec- seems to have impressed niany Mar- 
ness of the inescapability of this pro- tification of a collective crentor sub- xfats very deeply. In various guises 
cedure can prevent us from assuming ject, which had forgotten its creative and with n wide variety of meaning, 
too dogmatic a view of the results, function because . of the reifications the concept of totality found its way 
Totality, entered the Western produced by capitalist rationaliza- into the work of virtually all Western 
Marxist debate in the work of Georg lions. Here Vico’s celebrated vertun- Mandsts. 

Luk&cs, specifically in his History factum principle, the belief that Marcuse, who along with Lukacs, 
and Class Consciousness of 1923. For knowing and making were integrally Gramsci and the early Korsch repre- 
LukScs, Hegelian dialectics, indud- related, was a crucial epistemological sented the purest Hegelian -Marxist 
ing Its concept of totality, was the premise. For once the social totality wing of Western Marxism, addreacd 
true inspiration of Marxism. Recap- were grasped as the product of a bnnwlf to the J 

turina its importance would provide totalizing praxis, the alien and Marx s and Hegel s views of totality 


antinomianism of bourgeois thought trolled by collective deliberation. Marxist humanist surrogate, the pro- < 
in crisis. The former, he contended, The essence of dialectical thought Iciariat as a universal class, both the 'j 
could be overcome by understanding was the- mediation of apparently du* . subject and object of history. This | 
the economy as merely one Factor in crete nnd isolated date (the “Facts” latter view led to a concept of total- T' 
the social whole, a factor which was of the positivist) through the larger ity that Althusser called “expressive" 
dominant only under the special con- context that gave them meaning, the because it assumed that every aspect 
ditions of capitalism and whose very social whole. Such mediation would of the whole is an expression a 
dominance was one of ' capitalism's ultimately reveal the subjective roots of a cren tor-subject's self-alienation ■ 
most reprehensible characteristics. of the. objective world. For Lukdcs, through time. 

The latter, which Lukdcs under- “ ,f ie primacy of the category of total- Historical reality is better under-. 



stood primarily in terms of the ity is the, bearer of the principles of stood as an “evor-pre-given complex 
opposition between positivism, and revolution in science . whole", with each of its levels re- 

irrationalism, could be met by con- Lukdcs’ insistence on this point latively autonomous und following its 


and Class Consciousness of 1923. For knowing and mak 
Lukdcs, Hegelian dialectics, indud- related, was a crui 
ing its concept of totality, was the premise. For on« 
true inspiration of Marxism- Recap- were grasped as 
hiring its importance would provide totalizing praxis. 


whole", with each of its levels re- 
latively autonomous und following its 
own temporality. Although ultimate- 
ly these separate levels were subject 
to the power of h structure In domi- 
nance, which Marx had shown “in 
the last instance" to be the economy, 
the “last Instance never comes**. De- 
spite all superficial similarities, there- 
fore, the Hegelian and Marxist con- 


fore, the Hegelian and Marxist con- 
cepts of totality were deeply at otlds. 
In a later work, in which Althusser 


continued on page 12 
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Back to the starting line 


continued from page 1 1 
modified some of his initial posi- 
tions, his Essays in Self-Criticism of 
1975, Alihusser moderated his hostil- 
ity to Kegel somewhat, absolving 
him uf the charge that lie had 
pushed a meta-subject ive origin of 
•lie historical process. He none the 
Jess still insisted that Hegel, unlike 
Marx, hud mistakenly imputed a 
Celos to the historical totality; 

“There is no assignable origin in 
Hegel, but that is because the 
whole process, which is fulfilled in 
the final totality, is un definitely, in 
all (he moments which anticipate 
its end, its own origin. There is no 
subject in Hegel, nut that is be- 


cause the becoming-subject of sub- 
stance, as an accomplished process 
of the negation of the negation, is 


the Subject of tVife' process . itself 

The differences between Marx and 

Tegel were thus still substantia), so 
nuch so that Althusser concluded:' 

“If I may be allowed to be a little 
provocative, it seems to me that 
we can leave to Hegel the category 
of totality, and claim for Marx the 
category of the whole. It might be 
said that this is a verbal quibble, 
but I do not think that this is 
entirely true. If I preferred to re- 
serve lor Marx the category of the 
whole rather Ilian that of Inc total- 
ity, it is because within the totality 
a double temptation is always pre- 
sent: that of considering it as a 
pervasive essence which exhaus- 
tively embraces all of its man- 
ifestations and - what comes to 

the same thing - that of discover- it lies outside the infinite; that 
ing in it, as in a. circle or a sphere being Is real being only when it Is 

(a metaphor which makes us independent of thought; that ob- 

think of Hegel once again), a cen- jects acquire their distinctive de- 
ter which would be its essence." terminations only through the ex- 
The figure who hnd anticipated elusion of the negative, of its 

fnrx's concept of totality was thus opposite, Ic, of that logical uni ver- 
st Hegel, but Spinoza, who, sat which encompasses everything 

llhusser admitted, had been his that the particular object is not. 
vn guide to endorsing "an un- The idealism of Hegel's system, 

untied whole, which is only the and that of Spinoza’s as well, lies in 
tive relation between its parts". their misguided effort to swallow up 
Althusser's substitution of Spinoza finite matter, which prevents them 
* Hegel ns the inspiration of from appreciating the ultimately in- 
trx’s holism had a number of im- cammensumbility of thought and its 

• « 15.1 If _l n • • 



it lies outside the infinite; that the relationship between society and 
being Is real being oujy when it is nature “is a totality, but a determin- 


metaphor which makes us independent of thought; that ob- ate totality; it is a synthesis of distinct 

nk of Hegel once again), a cen- jects acquire their distinctive de- elements; it is a unity, but a unity of 

which would be its essence." terminations only through the ex- heterogeneous parts. From this van- 
e figure who hnd anticipated elusion of the negative, of its (age point, it is easy to see (if in 

's concept of totality wns thus opposite, le, of that logical univer- foreshortened form) both Marx's 

Hegel, but Spinoza, who, sal which encompasses everything debt to Hegel and the real distance 

isser admitted, had been his that the particular object is not. that separates them." 
guide to endorsing "an un- The idealism of Hegel's system, What separates them, Colletti 
led whole, which is only the and that of Spinoza's as well, lies in once again following della Volpe 
relation between its parts”. their misguided effort to swallow up contended, was their different con- 
liusser's substitution of Spinoza finite matter, which prevents them cepts of contradiction. Whereas 
legei ns the inspiration of from appreciating the ultimately in- Mnrx, like Kant before him, argued 
» holism had a number or Im- cammensumbility of thought and its for “real oppositions" between ele- 
it consequences, mqst notably object. ,Y^th, Hegal, CoJIettji insists* raenta in a unity of heterogeneous 
unpUasis on the active role of “unity dominates and cancels out Tflp ' parts, Hb g e H tt t q e d nt ffrift - >fiitfftn a we» 

tive praxis in making history distinctions; the ‘rational* totality tical contradictions in which positive 

concomitant abandonment of obliterates the ‘intellect’; the princi- and negative were intertwined, 

co’s verum-fdetttm principle as the pie of reason excludes that of Totality, therefore, did not mean, as 

sis of Marxist epistemology. But it matter.”'. Luktics and Marcuse had thought, 

il held out hopt for a_ Marxism In opposition to both the dialectic- the mediation of discrete entitles, 
nch could claim knowledge of the al materialism of Engels and the subjects and objects, in a way which 
idle. Its justification was the rather Hegelian Marxism of Lukdcs, Mar- ultimately obfuscated their real dia- 
' to claim that a congruence ex- case arid Grarasci, Cblletti defends ' tinctions. Instead, it signified pre- 
between thought aim its object, what German idealism after Kant serving the gap that genuine mater- 
i Althusser defended on Spino- ..had damned, as the intellect or lalism posited between thought and 
pounds.. The, irtxt two figures undemanding (Verstand ), rqther than matter. 


hlch Althusser defended on Spino- ..had damned as the intellect or 
m grounds. The , next two figures undemanding {Verstand ), rather than 
e will examine were. not so sure, praised as 'reason' (yerMtirtfO. The 
At about the sairie time as Althus- scientificity of MaVxlsm, he contends, 
sr. was attempting .to ^exorcise the is intimately linked tb -lts^anti- 
eiriou of Kegaiftnism from Marxist metaphysical refusal to subsume na- 
leory In France, a similar process une under thought^ "Mane, instead 
ras underway in Italy, Here the of turning reason , Into the : subject 

finin 'tariiDl map flvn iham #%■» ' IsmIC f sLulaLa.' . Ll— j, 1^.1.' Il I «• il • • 


In; more recent years, however, 
Colletti has begun to question della 
Volpe’^ Insistence that Marx rejected 
all residues ; of Hegelian dialectics. 
Although still not willing to abandon 
bis claim that Marxism was essential- 


nam target was Gramsci s mqre-or- * itself . (thereby -elevating It Into the W scientific and materialist in non- 
B 5-iF r 2 c ? n i ItBC * ln 8 MBTxIsm, divine Logos ) holds rest to man's ■ Hegelian ways, he has come to ack- 

vhich had become the dominant riaturality, ie, to thp nerve of the true nowlcdge' the ambiguities in Marx's 

deology or the Italian Communisf materialist tradition ,” he writes, texts. As he himself put it, he no 

•arty under Togliatti. The instigator Man, to. be sure, also possesses a longer could adopt tne “dogmatic 


ilarxism without tevertlhg to' Engels' impulse. Thus, in 
:arlier attempt to do the same. The obscure words; 


filler attempt to do the same. The 
nost notable product of the heteri 
►dox school spawned by della. Volpe 
zas Lucio Colletti, the author of. 
danism and Hegel and From Rons- 
eau to Lenin, to whose view* on 
3tality fte now will turn. 

For Colletti, Althusser’s attempts 
a substitute - Spinoza Wr y, Hotel . as 
lie .fqunl! of MaiX’li ranoeptor tojalr 
ty. Was misguided. Fpr ,boihi bo^le^. 


obkxtre words; 

' “Man is a natural, generie being. 
He is the genus or all empirical 
genera, what is general and com- 
mon in all things. In so far as what 
is common to ail things is not any 
one of the things in particular, this 


Hies (his generic Although in many ways this new 
Cofletti's rather modesty must, be accounted a beal- 
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Marcuse (left) felt the difference between 
Marx and Hegel was historical. Althusser 
(above) felt there were more substantial 
differences. 


tique of capitalism”, Colletti concur- change. Thus, rather than uphold , 
red in certain respects with the critic- the traditional Hegelian ana Mbm t 
al theory of its members, most not- faith in universal history ai i ? 


the traditional Hegelian and Marat t 
faith In universal history as \ ! 
ably Theodor W. Adorno. Adorno meaningful whole with a poiiiiit > 
never, to be sure, .felt that Marxism rolos, he reversed its direction aid * 
was justifiable on scientific grounds, concluded that: i 

but his objections were not derived “No universal history leads from i-. 

from a simple Hegelian celebration savagery to humaniiarianistn, but | 

of Vernunft in the manner of his there is one leading Irom the slinj- a 

Frankfurt School colleague. Mar- shot to the megaton bomb. It era j 

cuse. in the total menace which oip- , J 

Influenced at an early age by his nized mankind poses to organiw 1 

anti-Hegelian friends Walter Ben- men, in the epitome of dim* ? 

jamin and Siegfried Kracauer, as well tinuity. It is the horror thmtn- 

as by his musical training in the fied Hegel and stands him flow 

atonal SllverSone school, Adorno al- head." ■ . 

twayyi l lgl ' Miniie l T t fr ""“- H aving never shared 

from the holistic claims of all theore- “dogmatic triumphalist" altitw'fr 
tical systems, especially idealist ones, wards Marx's texts, Adorno** 
The most extensive explanation of spared the tortured rcappwa 
his reasons came in his magnum opus caused Colletti by his realization uni 
of 1966, Negative Dialectics, but anti- Marx was inconsistent on the qw* 
dpations appeared as early as his tion of contradiction, and by”® 1 ' 
1931 inaugural lecture at the uni-, sion, of totality. But his w™” 
varsity of Frankfurt, which was post- conclusions were, if apytWngi 
humously published under the title er. For unlike Colletti, Adorno 
The Actuality of Philosophy. ' • er believed that philosophical q 

Adorno began his lecture with the tions could be brushed , . 

following admonition: addressing concrete economy 

“Whoever chooses philosophy as a political questions. Thus, no 
profession today must first reject to indulge in consolations 
the illusion that earlier philo- kind for the Inability of P 
sophical enterprises began with: to provide the totebzmg r . 


tinuity. It is the horror the w- 
fied Hegel and stands him flow 


head." 


Liiuatu wuiibiu mj i— 

Marx was inconsistent on m W 
tion of contradiction, and by e™» 
sion, of totality. But bis *■* 
conclusions were, if anythin* 
er. For unlike Colletti, Adorno no- 
er believed that philosophic^* 
tions could be brushed , n 


that the power of thought is suffi- 
cient to grasp the totality of the 


real. No justifying reason could 
rediscover itself in a reality whose 
order and form suppresses every 
claim to reason; only polemically 
does reason present itself to the 
knower as total reality, while only 
in traces and ruins is it prepared to 
hope that it will ever come across 
correct and just reality.” 

n„! >! -il! ti.-.u.- I u.m. 


Cl UC1KICU iri.MV-n.r- ■ 1_ 

tions could be brushed , ad* J 
addressing concrete eC0 P™*Lj 
political questions. Thus, he , 

to indulge in consol ations^^^? 
kind for the inability. of pMjgg 
to provide the totalizing l 
souglit by both Marx and Hegct- , 
In conclusion, one , 

Adorno's telling criuctsms of Mag , 

holism, combined with tbog '•* ^ 
letli. have mated a »*■£ ! 

lenge to adherents of tM i 

who _ want to . satvage ■'! , 0 , ;. 


thy development, it left Colletti sus- " ■ correct and just reality.” and led to the concept “‘“J fo \ 

pended, as the title of Ills latest book . Rejecting the Hegelian and Hege- have seen defended oy m ^ 

puls it, 7>o Marxismo e No (Between lian-Marxist notion of a collective Reason and Revolution* , 

Marxism qnd No). metasubjdct, both the sqbjeqt and misfired. Nor haB Almusw j 
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.11 9UIUVCU VTIWIO. nuuubiilg UN aaaiaw uni; “ - ■ — ia J m thC It*' j 1 ■ 

i ‘the only way m which Marxism .argument Colletti had made for attempts to chmactenze *- ^ , 

be revived ap if no more books Materialism, Adorno insisted that .between Marxist ^ n* d k*" ;„J 

Marxism and Hegel are. pub- objectivity, however much it may be ism, no common 5] tax- *1 

I, and instead books like Hll- mediated through subjectivity, re- reached on this •wkf' r 

ig 9 Finance Capital and Luxem- mained non-identical wjth it. As a result, the pWosopnjJ j, * .• 

^cumulation of Capital - or .‘Although he linked bus critique of pinning* of Marxism ^ . 


ke Hil- piedlated through subjectivity, re- 
Luxem- mained non-identical wjth it. 
tat - or .^Although he linked his critique of 
rich .was imperialist subjectivity to the theme 


. - i Tu'r. TP J.L/ ^L J.i ■ l .1 J T'- ~ tt 1 "-; t wuilm .wm impenausi suoiecnviiy w me memo 

l X l° a . spunqils homogeneity.- Ifoii^ bat of ocher entities as bjs owri, k popular broebtire - are once again of the scientific domination of nature 
^lly. rip . their attempts to absorb . the generality expressed In his rdea; r wrllteii. rt in ways distinctly foreign to Colletti's 

werVlhmv into . their system, they -thnunc itu f trt he ihc 'nhcini*t 1 . iltlmitnh ii<aM ..u.. ,_.*u .. . u- : ... 


syetytbmg.into ,lheir system, theyi/show Itselfto be the 'abstract',;. Although there may be. some truth thinking, Adorno shs 
nadvertcnUy privileged aae mUy •; onesided;- retttton.: of a concrete ' in4hfa position, -it clearly shows the to the totalizing Impu 
s realty, th^t whkh jnW^ut of the -• ; that te;inl*J$dy ‘ ."j s , ■ . ; to\^hlch his earlier attembt or bY extension, Splm 

Plelpriic-GhrjsliBit t^ialtion of anti-, ; because Mat? apprediated.-the real to ground Marxism . philosophically Marxism ■ . 


thinking, Adorno shared his animus How this 


much aliarray - i 

Western Marxism was laujw ^ 
such high hopes :a haj ,^ res0 M^ > 
How this dilemma will .. .Jn; ibe 


How this driemma win. .certain: joe 

unsure. But one thing 1s . c , kidiW 
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Any attempt to understand whyc 
a-orkers in Poland have been the 
driving force behind the movement J 
(91 political reform in that country! 
wnJe^te^summer of 1980, when! 
workers mother Eastern European! 
nates have beea^relatively docile, 
has to take into accoOnt-not^a&ty the 
specific circumstances which pfc>- j 
vailed there at the end of the 1970s, 
but the different political experience 
of Polish workers in the preceding 
three decades. 

Unlike the abortive workers' pro- 
tests in Hast Germany and Czechos- 
lovakia in 1953, Polish workers' ac- 
tion achieved at least partial, if tem- 
porary. success not only in 1956, but 
*pin in 1970 and 1976. That their 

^ sts in 1956 and 1970 resulted on 
occasions in the replacement of 
the party leader was a further indica- 
.lonof their strength. Moreover, the 
Union’s response to events in 
East Germany and Hungary in the 
1950s and to reforms in Czech oslova- 
• w in 1968 contrasts with its reluct- 
■h* lo intervene in. Poland in 1956 
im may well contribute to greater 
. Privity in ' those three countries 
®an has been evident in Poland. 
J” have Polish workers been 
• suited by the brutality which their 
«oorutrati°ns have provoked from 
r* polish authorities. Indeed this 
®* been a further source of grie- 
vaoce rather than a lesson to them. 

■ - However, even though workers 
wwhere in Eastern Europe have 
^V 688 assertive than their Polish 
• f?H nt f r Parts, and their protests have 
f ' SJv • jropact than in Poland, 
rt : w . rs discontent in other coun- 
T 5 hM .found expression In spor- 
strut « and in non-public action 
hi?. 10 8° targely unnoticed 
:■ West. As 6 Walter D. Connor 
1 ' ■:!£? n out ,! n W* study of “Workers 
p.°^ er 'J n Blue-Collar Workers 
taittni Europe, direct action is 
only means of protest avali- 
' "jO^rs in communist states, 

'' arti ® n i >n the form of 

mV*?*** worlc > absenteeism, 

.'•SS?P2°fLt the “second" eco- 

tneft from the workplace, 

- BciulSPr*. of “the whole texture of 
• Jnduatrial Ufe”. 

twnhflM t of Potest hpiyever ex- 
JSfavi^'Wrtiortftlty with some 
enunciated bv the East 


The special case of Poland 

ii f l| BBr r: ~i T '~^ J | . variety of threats on ninny occa- 

; i • sinus. Often it lias been able lo 

utfc overcome and eliminate them. But 

■ %Y l f • ' ' ’ ;• . ■ JT‘ the current situation is more coni- 

™ plicated than any in the past . . 

^ We face further weakening of the 

power and sovereignty of the 
breakdown 

pendence on 

caused by inequalities 
and' by We 

; ■■■• ™ ; ft a drop in population 

growth; a worsening state of public 

^ health; further cultural and educa- 

. 1.., .. u 

;; r “Which Way 
. ' .V “‘dliorities three 

•/. courses of uctioii to the solution 

advocated - nil of them in the “Dip" 

. .Jf - coinmiltec's view unviahie: maintc- 

; . ; (i t nance of the status quo; attempts at 

.‘j; t .- lt *; • “ .. . . ' ■ t 4!t.. r - un economic solution; or the adop- 

• • . v,' 1 ' • % j ■* '• tion of a harder line. With the 

if*.:-’.- •• • ,-**'^ ’* ■' j formation of Solidarity a few months 

— ■*’ : vT ! i' Ta*; f . . C’.'.-cPj} later, the “no change" option wns 

.. I firmly displaced. Despite the author- 

’ '‘'K ^V ' itics’ recognition of the right to form 

i ’■■■*■ .V-vi^DA!'^ ’’ . free trade unions otid its acceptance 

"'.’i. •• of the 21 demands made by the 

1* "V Gdansk lnferfnctory Strike Com mi t- 

u-, r . •• • uu.-* '• • tec in August 1980 (reproduced in 

. . • \ the Raina nook), there is little sign 

‘ ~ v ' " •• •!»>. ,-s '•* that fundamental reform is even con- 

« . : ..c ..-' V:’-' ^ tcmplated by the leadership as a 

, *' ' whole. The radical transformation of 

• ■ - i.-'* ' • - ‘•■■•■I the Polish political system which rec- 

ognition of Solidarity and the 

promises to provide (and to take \ explaining the effectiveness of this book reflects that leadership's unwil- Gdansk agreement seemed to pre- 
credit for) moderate but steady most recent workers' confrontation lingness or incapacity to follow an sage remains as uncertain as in m Id- 
Increases in the living standard, with the Polish party leadership, alternative reformist strategy as a 1981 when Denis MacShane 's 
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MacShane 's 


secure employment, and to shield Although failure on earlier occasions means to reducing widespread dis- account of Solidarity's activities was 
workers from the psychological to achieve more than temporary con- content. completed. His observation in ilic 

status consequences of a top- cessions from the rulers partly When, towards the end' of 1978, conclusion seems as valjd today as 
evidently differentiated reward sys- accounts for this 
tem which would underline the tion at the end 


ciass . also oe creanea 10 tne estaoiistiment approval, its tirst run meeting re- 

It would be wrong, though, to view ' of links between workers and dissi- suited in a ban on holding more. The 

workers and rulers in Eastern dent intellectuals in the wake of the reasons can be guessed from the con- 

Europe as fundamentally opposed in 1976 strikes. tent of the two reports it subsequent- 


reforms in the 1960s threatened to rhe Social Self-Defence Committee 
depart from them. "Attached to a (KSS-KOR) a year later (and 
security and welfare concept of adopted broader civil rights aims), 
socialism", he argues, “workers are worker-intelligentsia cooperation was 
generally mistrustful of rationalising firmly realized. Workers’ initiatives, 
and marketing reforms” - a factor such as the independent newspaper, 
which often divides (hem from Intel- Robomik (The Worker), which first 
lectual . proponents of political appeared in September 1977, berie- 
change. fited from intellectuals' participation, 

Nevertheless, neither participation and since the 1980 strikes dissident 
in an informal “social contract" nor intellectuals have continued to play 


evidently differentiated reward sys- accounts for this greater noiiticiza- the “Experience and the Future' when it was written: 
tem which would underline the tion at the end of the 1970s, the Discussion Group (“DiP” in its Pol- ft j s difficult to point to anything 

disadvantages of this “leading broadening of workers' demands can ish acronym) was set up, with official given freely by the authorities. 

— " also be credited to the establishment approval, its first full meeting re- Such freedom that Solidarity has 

of links between workers and dissi- suited in a ban on holding more. The W on since August 1980 if has had 

dent intellectuals in the wake of the reasons can be guessed from the con- 10 take, often by pointing tile pis- 

1976 strikes. tent of the two reports it subsequent- tol of a local, or even national, 

ly ■ produced - the first, “Report on strike, at the government's or Par- 
mmammmmmmmmmmmmm - the State of the Republic", in May ty's head. At the same time the 

1979 and the second, “Which Way authorities have tried to claw back 

In September that year, the Work- Out?" a year later - for it is clear what was negotiated away in 

ers 1 Defence Committee (KOR) was tha the attitudes of the participants Gdansk and it has needed indusl- 

set up by members of the intel- were loo radical for the parly lead- rial action or the effective threat 

ligentsia to aid victims of the regime ership to swallow. of it to make them stay their hand, 

repression which followed, and by . Both reports were based on ques- Although most of the contributions 
the time KOR transformed itself into tionnaires sent out to a small number to the Triska and Gali volume were 
the Social Self-Defence Committee of academics, journalists and other written before the emergence of Soli- 
(KSS-KOR) a year later (snd members of the intelligentsia, and darity, Alex Pravda, Laura D’An- 


Europe as fundamentally opposed in 1976 strikes. tent of the two reports it subsequent- tol of a local, or c 

aspirations and interests. Egalitarian Iv. produced - the first, “Report on strike, at the govemi 

policies and a commitment to full mmammmmmmmmmmmmm - the State of the Republic", in May ty's head. At the & 

employment are values which rulers 1979 and the second, “Which Way authorities have tried 

and workers share, and, as Alex In September that year, the Work- Out?" n year later - for it is clear what was negotiat 

Pravda points out lit a chapter on ers’ Defence Committee (KOR) was tiia the attitudes of the participants Gdansk and it has r 
"Political Attitudes and Activity” in set up by members of the intel- were loo radical for the parly lead- rial action or the el 

the same volume, workers in ligentsia to aid victims of the regime ership to swallow. of it to make them sr. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary showed repression which followed, and by . Both reports were based on ques- Although most of the 
less than enthusiasm when economic the time KOR transformed itself into tionnaires sent out to a small number to the Triska and Gali 


„ . : proDieir, 

respondents to the first “DiP“ ques- tias (in his “Observations on Strikes, 
tionnaire were convinced that "Any Riots and Other Disturbances”) 


in an informal “social contract" nor intellectuals have continued to play the deeper causes of the crisis are not sis of Historical, economic and 
agreement with some of the regimes’ an advisory role within Solidarity. economic", in the introduction to sociological factors which contributed 

values offers a full explanation for While worker-intelligentsia links the second report, the editorial com- to the 1980 strikes, 
workers’ relative passivity. Institu- have helped expand workers’ aspirs- mittee expanded on that point in the The repercussions elsewhere in 


tiqna) controls also play a part. As 
Connor points out, all the East 


European stajes are; tees of Free Trade Unions laid the 

illiberal, repressive by any West foundations for workers’ organize- 
European standards, and thus in tions independent of party control, 
all any Independent assertion of Peter Raina’s book not oitiy repro- 
power by workers is a matter of duces documents issued by KOR and 
■ uphill struggle, a fight where chal- the Free Trades Union Committees, 
lenges to tne current order are but by a broad range of other dissi- 
. likely to be overmatched. dent organizations ranging from Far- 

r*t u.AvbovB* «,•«> CaTr.nnfpnr* C nmmlfluiic nnrl 


Accordingly, while he continued to 
employ the Lukftcsiari concepts of 
reification, he. transformed it from a 
synonym 1 for the ' ' mystified objecti- 
fication of a collective subject into 
tine for ,the collapse of subject and 
object Into a fraudulent identity. 
And while he continued to invoke 


lse in Hegelian, unsure. But one ujji 
nozan versions of answers do not ue 


answers do not he in y n ^ r .M£ ? 
attempt to 

“correctly’, p® wes , hown W» 


Potential 


strength are more than counter- Students’ Solidarity Committees to 


out the prtnaple of Matter t ie that been xpen as _an anti-holistic phi|o- closer than he would have wanted to object Into a fraudulent identit 

other feature of Identity whtcl) : sppher. C^U^, ho^r 7 is not will-, admit to the Hnai figure we :iA\i 

found expression not in Pome- - inglo agree Jhal -Marit, s closeness to examine today. Although .always the category of totality in analyzi 

nides, but in the Anstotclifln pnrt- Hitp means V 1 ? 1 ,, 1 }? ^ cotttehiporSy. society, he did so or 

ciple of determination. The mean- . foncept of totaUty enUrely^FolloW-i School, whiofrhVBCctoed r Qf “mistak- to emphatiS the oppressively toi 
Ing 0f the latter is precisely tiiat ingdelluValpeVideaora^pity^ ofintellectpernieationbf everyday life by t 

the finite is a real finite only when, heterogeneous pa*l$,>.:he' ihsjjits; tijiot- ' nnd. science for fi.soclo-historical pri- tbAis that prevented meanirigi 


ogeneous *■ V; v 1 ® ' * J * ^ dm n 


“correctly’. LTL shown * • 

struggle to do so has . ^ 0 t 

ambiguous and them m e jj k 

fact were. To go .WglusiM : 
to free ourselves of the 
locked in t texts of V ; 

answers to the prowe 

tomofr g! L- — — Ta?^‘ : 
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balanced by limitations on realizing 
that potential. Their absolute ant 
relative numbers, concentration, Im 


tipns beyond immediate grievances, light of economic reforms introduced Eastern Europe of developments in 

the emergence in 1978 of Commit- early in 1980: Poland remain nn area of specula- 

tees of Free Trade Unions laid the Without questioning the import- tion. Even without the Polish exam- 

foundations for workers’ organize- ance of these changes, it should pie, the likelihood of greater worker 

tions independent of party control. nevertheless be stated that in the unrest 'in other countries in the 

Peter Raina’s book not only repro- opinion of the respondents to both 1980s, as n number of contributors to 

duces documents issued by KOR and surveys, ^ (ho.cdWttyXcpnynt crisis the Trlska-Gati volume suggest, can- 

the Free Trades Union Committees; is above alt social and political; die not be dismissed.- Not eve 0 Yugosln- 

but by a broad range of other dissi- success of any economic reforms is via ' (whose “exceplionalism" to the 

dent organizations ranging from Far- contingent in the first place on general East European model is ex- 
workers’. mere’ Self-Defence Committees and changes in the way pqwer Js oxer- plained by Bogdan Denitch) can 

Students’ Solidarity Committees to cised and politics are conducted, escape die need to alter its policies 

the nationalistic Confederation of In- Although the (deas which "DiP” put as economic depression in (he West 


the nationalistic Confederation of in- , _ „ ... , , . . _ . - 

dependent Poland. Where ludepen- forward for political reform allowed deprives it of the safety-valve of 

UUUW v.., .... dent Social Movements in Poland re- . for the party s retention of its lead- temporary emigration as a means to 

portance within the economy and the veals how extensive discontent had ing role while emphasizing the need alleviate unemployment. While the 
status which they derive from the become among large sections of Pol- to institutionalize checks And guarnn- remainder of Eastern Europe does 
assertion that they occupy the lead- ish society, Poland: ihe State of the tees on its power and to broitden not have that problem, worsening 
ing positioh in socialist society, have Republic portrays the depth of the participation, there seemed little terms of trade with the West are 
tended to be outweighed by difficul- crisis which lay behind the explosion prospect that the leadership would likely to restrict its capacity to meet 
ties in organizing. lack of ideological of dissident activity. Where the em- take heed of its suggestions, other feniures of the "social con- . 
and conceptual resources, lack of in- ergence and survival of dissident Although its proposals have in some tract”, and create doubts about the 
formation (about the real state of the groups in the late 1970s, despite respects been overtaken by events, rulers' ability to maintain stability 
economy for example) and the ex- efforts by the regime to Suppress the two documents are well worth without resorting to stronger coer- 
igencies of working-class life them, suggests that the Glerek lead- reading for their analysis of a situa- civc measures to keep worker! in 

That the first two of these limita- erehip ultimately licked the political tion which the 1979 report was line. . 

tions on working-class action no ton- will to pursue a tough enough poliay a ready describing as highly Wivlitman is lecturer hi hnli 

yatf^W-Sr» s.«wa , .« -ras ^ 
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' Ipfror or coercion in 
■administration, and 


i action no ton- will to pursue a tough enough poliay already describi 
by the summer to silence them, the history behind alarming : . . 

B rnu/nrHs the two reoorts published In this Polish society r 


describing as “highly 


society has had 1 to face a 


Gordon Wightman Is lecturer hi poli- 
tics at the University of Liverpool. 
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a history more concerned with the from religious conflicts specific to the ica! myths of the Whig kind flourish, history from 1700 to the econon 'i c 

people and their institutions < which age. Burrow is especially illuminating IT one has a criticism, it is that such “will become the sinnH^ 01 ^ 

is not at all the same as the Scottish on the links between The Nemesis oj intimations of a more explicit theory book", and their two vol ™ te,t ‘ 


iberal Descend Victorian 
irinns and (he English past 
. W. Burrow 

bridge University Press, £19.50 
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is not at all (he same as the Scottish on the links between The Nemesis oj intimations of a more explicit theory 
i interest in early stages of society). Faith, (he fictionalized account of of history are not more developed. 
Stubbs's Constitutional History was Froude’s passage through Trnctarinn- that his ideas about (he making of 
the finest and most serious produce ism, and nis later historical writings, history are so much more "realized 
of this. Freeman’s frequently racial* Here there emerged a historical pes- in solution”, as a metaphor of 

isl lone came easily os a by-product simism quite at variance with the Stubbs's put it, than systematically 

of an enthusiasm for popular demo- assured optimism of the tradition. presented. 

cracy justified as the English peo- A short review can hardly do 

pie’s ancient practice but could lend justice to (he many subtleties of de- J. D. Y. Peel 

in more imperialist directions ( Kings- tail and felicities of style evident 

fey, Fronde, Seeley). Fronde's his- throughout this fine book. In the 7. D. Y. Peel is Charles Booth Pro • 

lory, strongly Protestant hut Erasliau postscript Burrow makes some sug- fessor of sociology at the University 
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in its sympathies, sombre and Carly- gestive remarks nbout the social con- of Liverpool. 


UUUK ; ineir two volumes hZ 
several important, innov«E u 
tures. Each of the 29 rh n l, , 
been written by a ■pedSPaS S 
team of authors is much raur??™^ 
national than the book’s devoid , 1 ' 
Bntish economic history wouW iJJ 
one to suspect: of the 29 3 ■ 
mg authors (some contributes 
than one chapter, others write ffi 
y , 16 are currently working ifj 
am. seven in the Unite? 


Burrow’s new book recalls bis Unfamiliar 

;r, admirable study. Evolution 1 

Society (1966) in both structure B-c £1 W\ r n V** 

theme. A tradition or a focal set XX ^X1 I'llil 1.1.1. 

.cas is outlined, and its working 

in a selection of authors. it . bx- .,, pentjiani pntj. Bureaucracy 
t’d to reveal it* potentialities by i.. J. lli/inr — ■ ' - 
limitations in relation to diffe- Cum bridge University Press, £22.50 
materials and contexts. ISBN 0 521 23542 1 


limitations in relation to diffe- 
materinls and contexts, 
s theme is again a body of mid- 
man thought about the relations 
cen past and present; in the 
sr book it was evolutionary “so- 
cicncc” in the persons of Maine, 


Although the title of this essay on als might also have some attraction 
the evolution of Bcntham's ideas on in nn age of inflation. One of them 
government may deter the eager was the notion of a flat rate of pay 
political theorist' from snatching it for all members of the political cx- 


cer and Tyler; now it is four up. its contents arc of wider interest ecutivc. Extra services were to he 
rinns in tile '‘Whig" tradition - than might appear , since ilicv rewarded by declarations of public 
luluy, Stubbs, Freeman and embrace proposals for reform of all gratitude recorded in n Public Merit 
du. Burrow dues not give us a three hranchcs of government and Register, entries to he inserted after 
history of “the Whig iiitcrprel.n- ' not merely the executive or a judicial hearing, tf historians of 
of history" nor is he especially bureaucratic elements in a narrow ideas really want fond for thought 


£? s ‘ rali *' New Zealand and 

prime minister with the coordinate Whether these arc due to the silence l*™* tae / a *J. j 1 . avc . in common 

judicial department under the con- of the evidence, the presentation of 15 a , dlcat ^ on to a qua! 

troi of a minister of justice. This the argument or Menefee's research j. a PP oac!l the subject with 
internal separation of the functions strategy is difficult to say. The book a rever . e res carch they 

of justice and executive government argues outward from essentially liter- ara 7 on permits, towards "new* 
is of some interest lu institutional ary evidence and makes too cursory 0I »‘ * 

- reformers in twentieth century poli- a nod to the problems Intent in this f j™ Iar “ „ new “onomfc his- 

tical systems anticipating the possibil- beguiling source. Nor is it made countertacftial", «#- 

“Ity of executive (including prime dear how systematically that evi- r*?®, ! L2 Mns $ 

ministerial or presidential) corrup- deuce was gathered. An appendix P ertot, nanccs may 

lion. lists all cases discovered but fur- **!? < ^ ha P teri 

Some of Bcntham’s other propos- nishes no details beside date and ' cntlybedat- 

i als might also have some attraction place. It is difficult, therefore, to JfJL 1 J* 1 11 ““fr Mwy chap- 

in nn age of inflation. One of them assess the strength of an argument S iJSJJJ 
,vas the notion of a flat rate of pay that proceeds by the logic of exam- ._ rm : nn | nou anr i m e P ,u^!i! e iiP nK P ls ' 
? or all members of the political ex- pie and counter-example and which, j H cc ® ot> ‘ 

:cutivc. Extra services were to be on occasion, the reader is forced to “J, c r 3 SL nJtf<£ C the dev * lo P' 
ewnrdcd by declarations of public piece together. .!"u 

;rittriude recorded in n Public Merit This is particularly problematic S&nntS" * ? Jr « IT ?: Vf ,. from od ' 
Register, entries to he inserted after when confronting the crucial areas of 1 ccomHmc 

i indicia! hearing. If historians of social and Tmtoricnl context. r ? . “some very 
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:steii in the development of his- sense. 


they might try asking themselves 


grapliy us such. Rather we have ' Theorists will perhaps find it a how even a philosopher could sup- 

tions on n Whig theme, these little thin on analysis, criticism or pose that anything at all would ever 

historians being appropriate be- assessment of Bentnam’s ideas since get recorded in the Merit Register. 

• each of them focused on an it is primarily an exposition in rough- — 

de of English history deemed ly chronological order of Bent ham's Geoffrey Marshall 

ruluriy significant in a Whig work, from the early writing on 

ective: the Glorious Revolu- jurisprudence and legal theory to the Geoffrey Marshall is fellow anti 

'the Norman Conquest and the later proposals for institutional re- praefector in polities. Queen’s Col- 

•mation. forms and the drafting of the Consti- lege, Oxford. 

aw lay is important because lie tutionnl Code. Thus the reader is 
than anyone took a partisan moved ratheT swiftly past the most ^ 
nf the past and broadened it so interesting and readable parts of VsY|Al| gp 
t became the common way in Bcntham? work to the most convo- 
Englishmen viewed their his- luted and unreadable. To treat the m. 
us .i continuity of which they first as merely a step towards the 1 — • 

in confident possession. He is second is to show Bcntham's B M |g ft f| S’ - ! S 8 1| fJ 
■d in relation to three main achievement in a somewhat depress- 
orientations to the past: (hat ing light. There is nevertheless a case — — * — 
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or the social boundaries of what is 

conventionally regarded as a ^ * of hl “ ? 

plebeian ritual. Similar problems dog “{J . Pi? JJJji 

the discussion of historical context. only a 

A tendency to read back the prolific S p ectrum 0 f ren defs looking for s 

eighteenth-century evidence into a ££ rftl textbooki 


holistic constitutionalism which for .studying the less familiar and 
,to justify Whig ■ political more disma 1st retches in the dcvelop- 
finding, a precedent for ment bf Bemhnm's tb ought and ur. 

Hume sets these out in oil their 


♦^by-' finding, a precedent for ment Of Behtham s iliougl 
: n the past; the Scottish moral- Hume sets these out ir 
zcount of the progress of civil grisly and eccentric detail 
• through a series of stages; In an opening chapter 
Burke's subtle compromise, suggests that the foundatio 


• through a series of stages; In an opening chapter Dr Hume 
Burke's subtle compromise, suggests that the foundations of many 
ring ancestral piety (though on of Benlham's ideas were to be found 

pragmatic grounds) with- an In earlier eighteeuth-century writers 
sement of innovation as an on government, mnny of them build- 
c - of tradition. Naturally ing on Hobbes’s theory of sovereign- 
ulny, whose history so much 'ty. There ntoy.be some exaggeration 
as its subject the actions of of the extent to which any such slng- 
and men in- public life, rather le theory existed. Perhaps it is neces- 

• peoples,: institutions or land- sary .to distinguish between a theory 
:s, gave definite precedence to of legislative llllitivtabillty and a 
egislator over the antiquarian. - theory of legislative supremacy,- Post- 
ice he rightly views these histor- Hobbesian theorists even of the 
Us imaginative works, having Whig Locke-ian kind:- at least 
1 and tone as well as content, espoused 1 the second. . Bentham .Mity- 
as concerned to persuade as well self. ■ inlerestihgjy/ departed from 

• inform or explain. Burrow pays the Hobbesian view, treating legifcla- 
i attention to the literfrv mod- five sovereignty as being iimitable by 
- metapliors and symbols em- law and convention, though he never 
ed. Macaulay’s historiographical, worked out' the implications of such 
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“’Tis simple as Scripture history", 
was Michael Hdnchard’s own judg- 
ment on the wife sale portrayed in 
Hardy's The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


eighteen! ti-century evidence into ;i " __ ft , te _ tboo k. 
period of a hundred and fifty. years 8 Thc etIltors have divided their 
and some 11 examples (at least tiit thrce centur j es j nt0 g ve chronologic- 
of which was not a wife-sale 1 creates al sections _ 17 oo-1780, 1780-1860. 
errors and ignores the possibility that i 86 o_ 1914. 1900-1945, and 1945- 
the full ritual may have been part of 1977 _ or . facinB the Br0UD of CSia w 


policed and popularly sanctioned 'eaves muen o. us exuev pnywug- 

ritUBl to effect divorce in a society nomy to be discovered. 

where state and church effectively 

denied this to most. At the core of a JOllIl Walter 

rich patterning of popular beliefs was : “ 

a conventional morphology mimick- John Walter is lecturer In history at 
ing the practices of the market place, the University of Essex. 

The wire, wearing a halter, was led 
to market by her husband and there * 
publicly auctioned. Polite society, T^j a «7 
outraged, mistook form for function. 1* v ▼▼ 

But behind a ritual redolent of male 

directions 


metapliors and symbols em- law and convention, though he never outraged, mistook form for function, 
d. Macaulay’s historiographical, worked out the implications of such But behind a ritual redolent of male 
/as made possible by the ton- limitations. , superiority there lurked a more com- 

porary novel; Stubbs's manner of Dr Hume suRfl^^^\at'4n hK fe^ 'pi ex social reality with a hint of 
mg out intricate, slow-working i» 4hd l ^(?orKmg of govern men- greater sexual equality, 
esses of institutional -chWYgtTs 


mg out intricate, slow-workinjt jynM (( fpi‘4h:a i ^roniIiig of govern men - 
esses of institutional •'Chhfi‘g6'Ts tat (and other) institutions Bentham 
ted to the kihd' of dense descrip- anticipated many, of the notions 
texture we find in Middletnarch associated with twehlieth-cenrury sci- 


texture we find in Middletnarch associated with tweftiielh-ccnUiry sci- 
he Origin of Species. Freeman enlific management. He also suggests 
drawn to epic, appropriate for that Bcntham’s theories pose-a chal- 
urdent Anglo -Saxonism, and lenge to the historian of ideas. How 
to produce a "skaldic" style, was he able to create a svstem in 
jnrow's analysis of the symbolic which abstraction and collectivities 
Uure of Freeman’s history is bril- played a large part while being com- 
: tnc , Anglo-Saxon UeferiL, fpK mi lied, to individualism pnd. nominal- 


greater sexual equality. . - - 

The sale commonly presupposed The Economic History of Britain 
the wire s consent, was customanly , 70 q 
prearranged and frequently ended in Vnlnm . ™ na . ,- nfl _ 
a mutual drinking at the husband’s e ? ne * 10T - 

expense. In many cases, perhaps Volu,ne two: 1860 to , h e 19708 
the majority,, the "purchaser” edited by Roderick Floud and ... v; 
was thc wife’s lover ana was, on' Donald McCIoskey 
occasion, already living with her. A. Cambridge Unversity Press, £25.00 
fictitious sale thus served as a popu- and £7.95 (volume one); £30.00 and 
lar .rife de passage celebrating divorce £$,95 (volume two) 
and, remarriage But from the tate ISSN 0 521 23166 3 and 29842 3; 
eighteenth- century onwards. Wife- . 911 <71 „ nH oqimi 1 
sales came under the combined' • IQ/ 1 ■- _ _ 1 1 


the lull ritual may nave neen pan u 19?? _ prefacing the group of eHayJ 
nn eighteenth-century fiowering of withjn £ ach scctlon ^j th H genera | 
plebeian culture. survey. Regrettably the post- 1945 

If the wife-sales pre-history re- per j od bas been treated in a single 
mams murky, so does ns demise. ^ hapter sir A i ec Cairncross’s sunn 
What, in particular, is not explained h f lour de f()rce that ^jj ^ mK j, 
is the most striking aspect of this re , bul the decis i on t0 give a lower 
decline - the suggested reversal m densitv to thii peri od is to be npt; 
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sense of thc deeper realilv cuncenlea analyltcal uppr K^tieth 

within “vulgar errors". But if it sue- the >‘ er nn n ' n ^“" 1 
cessfully unmasks the wife sale, it eentunes ond manv of the chapu 

leaves Wh of its exact physiog- 

nomy to be discovered. ^approach is less satisfactory to 

the eignteenth and early nta****® 
John Walter centunes if only because the static 
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diligently in recent years. In the last ant i McCIoskey have serwy ■ _j. 


0 ' figurtlly identmed.^-rrtecnan' hdhbns such as ‘ the : University of .This, rather than the 1857 Divorce diligently in recent years. In the last and McCIoskey have se/w 

s symbOlically annulled historical Oxford” or “the > Office - -of .i-Vlce-.-.'; Act, prisagid . the ritual’s demise, ten to twenty years the discipline baa . ^pfession well by assemDU "ver If 45 
nge, making all epochs in a sense . chancellor ■ . -while holding to the be- ^Shotii;. of much of their Symbolism, taken important n?w direction's, yet f ect j ou 0 f essays that are nc j s(e 
Jteihnl, : and - so reconciled .his- llif 'that ^oply . mdiyiduar. dons exist ' wife-tales shifted from market, to. ale- until now no major textbooks have , ban extremely competent ^ i U l* te 
iggish salisfactidn with thqp^i" 0 ^ cdtlti^ As Dr Hurae shows, one house- 1 became ’more exclusively pie- emerged to reflect these develop- 0 ft en brilliant. They w “i instruct 
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admirable First Industrial Nation, 


365- 

. Xt will 


coherent whole. that will ^ 

Is remarkable " “ b °° d qaoted as ^ 
both read as a text ana qu 
authority. — 


>lo-Suxons is only superficially a two-fold- distinction ' between ‘Cpn-ft: skeleton- a|rpady disinterred by from the L960s_when the "new" eco- M. tr. tuu " — — 
v»l of ancient constitutionalism, stilutive 'and operative functions -and E_. P>. ThqityMpq. The fine grained- nomic history "was baiely emerging - . m nf 

riously it has much to do with .subdivides- the, ..operative iinlo .an picture he, offers both confirms arid from its chrysalis. M - W ‘ K.Lt„i history 

man^ ^currents of thought, and the administrative upd ^ a-uudjcio] IdetatN- Qualifies our tiddei^tanding of the Roderick Floud and Donald fessor of social 
t iae of German scholarslup. mem. Thq first is .to, be headed by d . subject r . problei^s ; remain. . McQoskey have set out to produce a versity oj tow 


I960s_when the "new" eco- 
istory was barely emerging 
chrysalis. 


M. W. Fltan 

M. w. FUnn was } 


until recen £ ff* 
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S The problems were compounded not 
so much by high wages for public 
employees as by low productivity 

large fringe benefits; and by 

high welfare payments. 

1 The authors’ conclude that far 

Cn/infl H stricter safeguards are needed if 

accountability is to be achieved: the 
natural tendency of politicians is to 
AO spend their Wfl y t0 re-election, while 

QV0JI voters are apnthetic or ambivalent - 

** ” ^ prepared to vote for payments with- 

““kajJir SSPSSU. 

economy of New York Mate since pen in Britain. No local authority 
1945 cou ld pile up such debts, or abuse 

edited by Peter D. McClelland and quangos in this way. Neither do we 
Man L. Magdovltz an y longer rely much on local gov- 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 erntnent for financing services for 
rcnNf n 521 23807 2 the P° or and the sick. The burdens 

1 - — — are more equitably shared. But our 

Neff York Citv was bankrupted in P°J^y of rel y in B °n local elections to 
1975 and since then has tottered ? c “* ev e accountability for public 

7 »FL!_ Flinrk snprif 10 nnnnlK, franiu r TU^ 


iy/j tutu siuwhr tiiwii noa iuucicu #. , 4 ; '“y * . r“ u * n - 

from one crisis to another. This ex- f“ nc ? s s P ent is equally fragile. The 
oflently written, well-researched J 0 , 01 ?. d ° es n ? t propose solutions ii 
»juuuni_of ths-causes of those crises, if}?" .■ ,u * 115 . detailed diagnosis 
ad their aftermath, shows lhat no- P a » es ,l clear what a challenge there 
iking fundamental has been done to ,s 10 ^rkable democracy. In the 
ntract the city from its fiscal dilem- auth ors judgment, the courts, re- 
ma or to saieguard it from such * eren da, the cooperation of the pri- 
overspending again. vate 8ect or, expenditure cuts, the 

The causes of New York’s decline tnmm| ng of the almightv powers of 
are similar to those of many other 8 ov cmor and mayor and more open 
old metropolises in advanced econo- 1° C &1 government is needed to res- 
mies but there are special features health; and that is needed 


ma or to saieguara it trom such wupnirnuu ui me pri- 

overspending again. vate 8ect or, expenditure cuts, the 

The causes of New York’s decline tnmm| ng of the almightv powers of 
ire similar to those of many other 8 ov emor and mayor and more open 


ime? out mere arc special icarures :r‘7 Tr „ , ’ u . 

loo. Improvements in transport and “ *he New York economy is to have 

other technology meant mat first 8 chance of reviving. 

people and then jobs moved out of — — — 


the high cost, congested city centre. 

Because there nave never been 
other major employment centres in 
New York State, the city's hinter- 
land, a large proportion of the emig- 
rating people ana jobs left the state 
(750,000 people between 1970 and 
iw\^Qany for nearby New Jersey 
and Con/IhrtcriL Moreover the flood 
of blacks movrngvmto New York 
continued during theS'WO^when it 
dedined elsewhere. ImmigranoTTand-j 
(migration have combined to pro- 
duce a population with a falling aver- 
age real income and a greater 
tendency to live on state welfare 
payments. 

Virtually every industry in New 
York since the Second World Wnr 
has had profits and productivity be- 
bff.the.uatio.nal average, and while 
wither the birth nor death rate of 
ms has been particularly high, the 
nodus of arms, particularly small 
firms has; New York City has also 
wen much affected by the cutting- 

w immigration in 1924, of pas- 
W. r dipping after the Second 


C. D. Foster 

Professor Foster is a former director 
of the Centre for Environmental Stu- 
dies and is co-author of “ Local Gov- 
ernment Finance in a unitary State". 
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Essays Id Trespassing: economics to 
politics and beyond 
by Albert O. Hirschman 
Cambridge University Press. £20.00 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 23826 9 and 28243 8 

Professor Hirschmann is a subtle 
and innovative thinker, apparently 
learned in four languages and uninhi- 
bited in his willingness to trade the 


WnrU U» rr I J v vneu ui ma willing, JOS Llduc IIIC 

wona war and the diversion of insights of economics with those of 
rawn cargo traffic to other ports political science and to trespass 
nwre suitable for containerization. beyond those disciplines into inteUec- 
i, .authors., reasonably enough, tual history, philosophy, sociology 
™iatain -that it is impossible to 3e- and social anthropology. He also 
^aMrate the relative importance of writes a lucid and attractive prose. 

different causes of New York’s This handsome volume is a collec- 
nrM.n'i ? r h°w long the tion of 14 of his papers written since 

SWiiitlff . ¥ j l continue. This is 1973. They arc presented as after- 
h y,Y l, catea though the theore- thoughts on or ratiocinations out of 
^ models have now become, they his earlier books - chiefly The 
rruMtu. sophisticated enough for Strategy of Economic Development 
w® *09 iwsides the facts are (1958); Journeys Toward Progress 


Strategy of Economic Development 
kcktfd ***£. u ' Ja ! UC8 , tllc lacis are (1958); Journeys Toward Progress 
alninit “S? . ,n . forecastin 8 an (1963); his studies of economic poll- 
fuh.m , uneadln 8 J y gloomy economic cy-making in Latin America; and 
dor?p^ r ^cy are perhaps Exit, Voice and Loyalty (1970). 

J,7' congestion ana other Three papers are published here for 
Sere S,!!','} 8 } 5 problems decline, the first time; they deal' with the rise 
iartw.H.» j be 80016 improvement and decline of development econo- 
^perha n S, power of New York, , mjes, the social and political matrix 


-making in Latin America; and 
tit, Voice and Loyalty (1970). 


denounced on the one hand as crea 
live of a new dependency and on the 
other as economically inefficient. 

Another explanation offered by 
Hirschman for the decline is the dis- 
covery that economic growth need 
not imply any "upward movement of 
the whole social system” (to use 
Myrdal's phrase). Growth has been 
anted by, and ar 
causally connected wth. such political 
disasters as the disintegration of 
Pakistan, the civil war in Nigeria, 
and the turn to murderously author- 
itarian regimes in Latin America. 
Development economics therefore 
loss of self-confidence at the 
same time as its analytical credentials 
were called into question. 

An alternative account of the sub- 
ject's rise would give more place to 
such surrounding political circumst 
ances as the drive to engineer recov 
ery from the world depression in the 
1930s, the influence of the heady 
wartime atmosphere on notions of 
what was politically feasible, the re- 
vival of nationalism and postwar de- 
colonization. The later reappraisal of 
the objectives and methods of de- 
velopment could be attributed less to 
political disasters than to the unex- 
pected rapidity of growth in many 
parts of the Third World and the 
consequent need of the development 
agencies to discover new problems 
and tasks. 

However that may be, Hirschman's 
own view of the matter is central to 
many of the issues discussed in this 
volume. Thus in several places he 
defends import-substituting indus- 
trialization, that plank of the old 
development platform, against both 
the more absolute dependence for- 
mulations and what lie sees os the 
anti-industrialization bias of the neo- 
classicists. Structuralist hypotheses 
also receive some approbation in the 
new paper on inflation, where it is 
noted that they became suddenly 
more acceptable in advanced econo- 
mies when the oil-price rise of 1973 
exposed our own rigidities. 

As to the development disasters, 
miscalculation of the tolerance for 
income inequality is used to explain 
some, but the explanations offered 
of Latin American authoritarianism 
are more complex. Hirschman’s main 
contribution here is thc concept of 
ideological escalation. There is, he 
says, a tendency among Latin Amer- 
ican social scientists (first manifest in 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America) to iden- 
tify increasingly intractable economic 
and social problems, thus making 
ever more fundamental the reforms 
considered necessary. When these 
are not achieved the sense of frustra- 
tion is heightened and the appeal 
of authoritarian government streng- 
thened. 

Hirschman discusses this intellec- 
tual irresponsibility as peculiarly 
Latin American (albeit communicat- 
ing itself to the United States in the 
1960s), but it is, of course, experi- 
enced more widely in the Third 
World and among those who offer it 


Three papers are published here for 
the first time; they deal' with the rise 
and decline of development econo- 


AndnpTho 1 n &P ower of New York,, mjes, the social and political matrix 
fiat aasUm , e } 00 readily df inflation, and European integra- 

fioctivitV 3 )lir ^? st , s , relive to pro- tion. The reprinted papers include 
We are *!■ fl dcc ^ n ^ n 8 quality of the well known essay on the changing 
ejxjooh P 6r ®* Dent » aud do not pay tolerance for income inequality, the 
test n a tm J° j land 00518 generalization of the concept ot link- 
tOfyf remand-related phenom- ages in the analysis of economic de- 


phenom- 


fti a I S, a ^, 1 ar8ument - how ever. is 
tifca^roua poiicies tranB- 
bk> JLf. w,10 5 llc decline into econo- 
The villain, were the 


velopment, and the "return journey” 
of T975 to Latin American policy- 
making. Throughout the book 
appear the characteristic Hirschma- 
mte aptitudes for displacing intellec- 
tual boundaries ; finding .unexpected 


Politician® 7»« , , a ~? . were the mte aptitudes for displacing mtellec- 

dflBerl lcu Nelson Rock- tual boundaries, finding unexpected 
advantaus «f * ofoc,a ! s w h° took parallels and coming felicitous terms, 
mine ^TJL..Y° t6r a P at ny to under- Inert would be the social scientist 

institutional CafAminprlD mhr\ rlirl na« Im ikflKn 

■TflTtanonf /Hu.. 


safeguards who did not find stimulus in these 


•nic Qr a — « »vmi , ( ,vv<v^iiivm (wvuuum.) aa a vuujuuv - 

until after nL .JRSL cei ?t P e r annum tidn of ideological currents: the be- 
figure h crisis. But that lief that economic relations between 

fee Who h was Rockefel- rich and poor countries were mutual- 

P^thicHorTiiS t0 s pend billions on ly beneficial was carried over from 
'ufii, :cireiii5I2«?S er , P ro J ect8 <rf ail orthodox econoiftics, but on the 
,e ^ I 8nda \ZI ■ j 1 taws requiring other hand the economies of poor 
tI ^. H6‘rfu , 2.i l ness was in- countries were perceived as anaiyti- 
and JSiiS b Y creating new cally distinctive. Hence one reason 
0n -_ l he powers of for the decline of development eco- 

c ®Wd ’moral was a 80_ nomics is ideological counteraction. 


Lji- t ae.atv Ortin — * me exceptional analytical siaius oi 

!J™0r. inf(> i.ff also got developing countries, form an unholy 

ihhiRtabu , i made hank- alliance against development econo- 
^ ^ 1 Use ^ short- mics. The principal battleground is 

\ ; iVi . Cl operating deficits., import-substituting industrialization. 


enccd more widely in the Third 
World and among those who offer it 
advice. For example, the develop-, 
meat prescriptions currently on offer 
include the “de-linklng" of poor 
countries from the world economy, 
egalitarian redistributions of incomp' 
and assets, and the evolution of 
“appropriate" technologies in prefer- 
ence to those available for purchase. 
One waits in trepidation for the next 
round of fundamental solutions. 

On inflation, Latin American ex- 
perience teaches us that sectoral as 
well as class interests are affected; 
most notably, the overvaluation of 
the exchange rate benefits importing 
interests and penalizes exporters. 
Hirschman also suggests that the 
claims and counter-claims for income ; 
shares that are the social basis of 
inflation, and which typically result 
in only transitory gains, may be a 
form of pseudo-hostility, just as the 
willingness of a government to 
concede such claims is pseudo- 
generosity, and that such playacting 
is. preferable to the real thing. 

Later papers in this volume de- 
velop forther Hirschman’s distinction 
between voice (the political sanctions, 
of debate, agitation and the vote) . 
and exit (the economic sanction of 
withdrawing custom or service), and 
the application of these concepts to 
the management of states. Democra- , 
tic institutions may. for example, 
evolve to discourage the emigration 
of people and capital, while in other 
cases (such as Cuba) exit may be 
tolerated to quieten voice. Charac- 
teristic of the fertility of Hirschman's 



This photograph by Konrad R. Mailer Is one of many Illustrating Anwar 
Sadat: the last hundred days, the text to which is written by Mark Willem 
Blalssc, (Thames & Hudson, £6.95). 


mind is the recognition of vertical ergencc and decline, which has been 
integration in industry and of mar- going on since the dawn of recorded 
nage as instances of institutionalized history’’ (page 86). This is unfortu- 
voicc; in both cases tnc costs of exit natcly put. It implies an historicul 
a close relationship arc formic!- continuity “going back to the Suinu- 
able. A final paper on morality in rinns and ancient Egyptians" (page 

Ine cftr-ia «rif>nrpc arlfnftwlivilnnt in oc\ ...l. o :.i. 


. . . I— r-- , ... 1 14 , 1.3 niiu niiilbUL U.K)PUmi> It'HKC 

the social sciences acknowledges, in 85 ), whereas Smith is arguing that 
Hirschman s personal history, the ethnicity is a structural phenomenon, 
moral basts of his preference for a permanent feature of human ex- 
voice against exit. perience, always available for use. 

A proncncss to trespass is not, Such an idea, which comes close to 
? as ’ . a sufficient condition of the supporting the view that ethnicity is 
lllummniion cast by these papers, a "natural" phenomenon, has to he 
The trespasser must in addition be approached with caution. Ii assumes 
able outside ns well as within his a similarity between what we con- 
discipline, and few can match Hirs- vcntionally term “ethnicity" in the 
ehmnn's standards. One interesting modem era, and the "people- 
result of his versatility is an ability to labelling" which occurred in early 
find redeeming features in nearly all modern Europe (or before) and Ln- 
policics and institutions. It must deed throughout thc rest of the 
make Hirschman an unreliable ally world. Smith is aware of the difficul- 
in debate - as one imagines he ty, as at one point he distinguishes 
would gleefully agree. the "pre-modern ‘tribal’ factional- 

ism" of the Kurds from an “ethnic 

Douglas Rimmer movement", but he does not develop 

the point. 

Douglas Rimmer is deputy director of In practice Smith confines his 
the Centre for West African Studies at attention to the period since the 
the University of Birmingham. French Revolution In general and 

the Second World War jj* particular. 
What accounts for the politicization 
_ of ethnic identity? Explanations 

KDAillD which dwell on economic factors are 

X ctf lilv"* considered inadequate, and he hits 

some sensible criticisms of theories 
| _0 of dependency and internal colonlal- 

IHVlrWIinP L ism. For Smith the crucial factor was 

lUR/viiiiigi ^ rise of ^ profcssiona | Intel- ; 

— ligentsia amid the crisis of authority 

Ibe Ethnic Revival in the Modern and organization of the Absolutist ^ 
World state. It was the adoption by this... 

by Anthony D. Smith intelligentsia of the "ethnic solution” • 

Cambridge University Press. £15.00 t0 their predicament, and the •' 

and £4.95 alliances they forged with other so- ' 

ISBN (1 521 23267- it and 29RR5 7 categories, which provided the 

ISBN u, 521 Z3Z67 8 and 29885 7 dynamic Tor the ethnic resurgence of 

A/though Cambridge University the nineteenth century. The “neo- 


The Ethnic Revival In the Modern 
World 

by Anthony D. Smith 
Cambridge University Press. £15.00 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0. 521 23267 8 and 29885 7 


v-aiiiunugc umvcrsuy tu.uu .. — ; 

1( . • and £4 95 alliances they forged with other so-' 

T ISBN ti s2l 23767 ’ r end 2QR85 7 dal cate 8 ories - which provided the 

!»rly XbaN u 521 23267 8anJ 29885 7 dynamic for the ethnic resurgence of 

■c* 1 ' A/though Cambridge University the nineteenth century. The “neo- 
th . e Press's series “Themes in the Social nationalism" of the last thirty years 
j?Jj Sciences”, is Intended for use in is attributed to the arrival of a new 

J 11 ™ undergraduate teaching, (be volumes category, the "technical" inlel- 

; r " already published, including impor- ligentsia. 

‘op-, tant works by Goody, Leach and Over the years, much as been laid 
,ffer Meillassoux, and John Dunn’s semi- at the door of this "new class”. Cur- 
,Dor nal Western Political Theory in the rentiy, for example, they are re- 
my. Face of the Future, indicate a more- sponsible for the success of the Parti 
3mp> v'amytious achievement. The latest Socialist© in France, and both the 
ot addition, one of a nuipbw. of „ books nse of Mr Benn and the emergence 
fer- by Anthony Smith on ethnicity arid of the SDP in Britain. Certainly the 
DSe : nationalism, cannot be said to be of intelligentsia (professional and tech- 
- that class. Nevertheless it provides a nical) has played an important part 
highly readable and stimulating in the rise of nationalism throughout 
ex- account of a major topic in the social the world, but one wonders what 
as sciences which is something more weight to attach to their efforts in 
ed i than an introductory text. comparison with those of others in, 

, O' The scope of the book is vast, say, .the case of contemporary Ire- 
mg covering enormous stretches of time land, one example not mentioned in 
!«■ and space. Catalans, Shuns, Qudbe- the book. 

the cois, Ewe, Welshmen and Pallia ns Discussion of this technical inlel- 

me. jostle for otir - attention' with Ela- ligentsia leads to a final chapter on 
or mites, Akkadians, Greeks and Ro- the rota of the “scientific" state in 
suit mans. This testifies to thc breadth of the repression and generation of 
• 8 Smith’s reading (all recorded in a ethnic particularism, a theme he ex- 
Ihe very useful bibliography), but it also plored in an earlier publication. 

seems to argue for the universality of Smith obsorves a basic conflict in the 
d °- something called "ethnicity". In fact, modern world between the demands 
Ing Smith’s subject is of a more modest of tho state and demands of the 
scope: how do we explain thc sail- community. The resolution of this 
de- ence of ethnic Identity in the modem conflict, at least in thc short run, 
ion world when thirty years ago many appears to him unlikely. 



world when thirty years ago -many appears to him unlikely, 
believed that ethnic particularism Most renders will want to quarrel 
was a spent force? with Smith about many of his argu- 

The discussion encompasses three ments which are sometimes too 
themes. First, the ethnic resurgence general to be convincing. Neverthe- 
of our times, is set in the context of a less. I will recommend the book to j; 
longer term "ethnic revival" which my students to read critically. 

dates from the eighteenth cenluiyi — : — r 

That in turn, however, must be seen R. D. Grillo 

as a "development and transforma- ...... — ; 

tion of pre-existing, if submerged, R. D. Grillo is reader in _ social 
ethnic tics and as the recent phase of anthropology at the University of 
a long historical cycle of ethnic em- Sussex. 
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will 

it? 


■ ■■ This is certainly a strange 

tion and its genre difficult 
B mine. It is not literary criticism, not 

history, not biography. One can easi 
1 *11 ly imagine the usefulness of a slim, 

hA XJUl 1 1 practical guide and reference book to 

V f" J.J.M a major writer which would provide 

_ _ _ reliable information in the form of 

«•! * 4 - *# detailed chronologies, lists of the au 

J.I, • thor’s various kinds of publications, 

annotated bibliographies, and a sur 

.e Eliot Companion: literary ve y of ,*> ur « r ? at * ria! - Bu i rhis - de 

" ra ° S ' nl ‘ l8 “ appendixes 

places in the novels, George Eliot's 
notes to The Spanish Cypsv, a brief 
333 25594 i glossary, and an essay on her possi* 

lent of George Eliot can ble influence on Hardy - this is not 
norance of life hazards of J jj™* of book - *» one thin 8 
scholarship and criticism. In M “ rceS °.f refe . re . n « s are 

alone the novelist gives us P^ vlde j * be wcter infornia 
ample* of frustrated and dt> 5 a JIr a P in, °R . 

ed classical scholars. tAu??* ■ C f?VV* ' S * 

ssnre is a contextual who H " 
that serious scholarship »IU 

. , i._£L plied reader, and yet it seems to be 

JTiiS constructed to a tested formula. Of 
k ranhiwd ° nC tb ' n 8 y 0U can be sure - This 

“ " to? rashlv aDoroaches would-be companion would have re 
3 “land ttBTSSZ s£5 * —p ,io ” 61 ■>« 


.e Eliot Companion: literary 
lent and modern significance 
Pinion 
in, £20.00 
333 25594 I 


scholarship and criticism, in 
alone the novelist gives us 
imples of frustrated and 
ed classical scholars, 
ssnre is a contextualisl who 


other hand, is an editor 
ly in pursuit of the defini- 
leal text without which, he 
the fountain of Parnassus 
:ly turn into a mud-hole; he 
overstretched himself and 
s novel opens he is sitting 
. inactive, surrounded by his 
manuscripts. 

re were needed, George 
s her loudest warning shot 
e bows of criticism m the 
that desperate and belated 
Zosaubon. And everywhere, 
there is the novelist her- 
in the novels questioning 
t her own text and context, 
ring ironically those facile 
•ns which give a sense of 
ability, and reality to her 

nour of these difficulties 
huve troubled the sang 
0. Pinion as he wrote A 
'iai Companion. He is dis- 
eifher by the novelist's 
tor by contemporary critic- 
ieties about problematic 
..disappearing authors. . In 
riinfcd way he assumes that 


ceived a frosty reception at the 
Priory. 

David Carroll 

David Carroll is professor of English 
literature at the University of Lancaster. 


A horror 
so refined 



Winifred GUI and Nlua Hamnett modelling dresses at the Omega studios in 
Bloomsbury taken from Isabelle Anacombe’s Omega and After: Bloomsbury and 
the decorative arts (Thames and Hudson, £10.50). 


anonymously, might be set alongside 
the adoption of male noms de plume 


IJ" by George Eliot, George Sand and 

the Bronte sisters, as evidence of the 

Dickinson: the modern idiom marginal status of female writers in 

by David Porter a patriarchal culture. The material 

Harvard University Press, £14.00 impoverishment of Dickinson's 
ISBN 0 674 2044 1 verse, the complete absence from it 

of reference to even such momen- 

Although her life was reclusive and to us contemporary events as the 
uneventful, and her writing style American Civil War, might be consi- 
singularly opaque, critics have persis- dered a consequence of the domestic 
tently adopted a biographical sequestration then befalling so many 
approach to Emily Dickinson’s verse, members of her sex and class. When 
Her unsubstantiated infatuation with set alongside comparable passages in 
the Reverend Charles Wadsworth, the works of Jane Austen, George 
for example, has frequently been Eliot, Charlotte Bronte and Stevie 
used to designate many of her.ppenw^Sjnith, her . jaoems satirizing female 
love lyrics. David Porter’s book adornments l&jtf WfiSftUtoSflB# "teenflEs 


Sorter's 


IU L| L1U1', 

Srnmerits 


.nscribes reality and that makes a decisive contribution to of personal ugliness seem less like 


5, more or less, what the 
sd. So we are given first, a 
Mon of George Eliot's life, 
crammed with information 
so foreshortened that the 


Dickinson studies precisely because 
it centres on the text rather than the 
author. 

Baaing his argument upon her en- 


instances of envy or neurosis than 
legitimate complaints against the re- 
garding of Women in crudely sexual 
terms. 

Issues as telling as these. are large- 


so foreshortened that .the tire output, not just a selection of Issues as telling as these. are large- 
d the momentous jostle supposedly superior works, Professor ly . excluded from Professor Porter’s 
r strangely. “Another guest Porter scrupulously isolates the chat- analysis by his formalist methodolo- 
teney; Marian found him acteristic features of Dickinson's art; gy. Indeed, bis rare moments of dis- 
i genial company, and sat These Include the omission of neces- composure come when attempting to 
.m at the Newmarket races, sary words and vital punctuation; the' rebut,' or appropriate for his own 
after their return to the ; dislocation of ^conventional; - Aynfox i endB, the feminist Yiew of Dickinson 
3m the Heights, Lewes was the use of highly abstract .imagery advanced in one or two articles by 
y til and died (at the ate of and unidentifiable first person hfify , . Adrienne Rich; Yet this is to say no 
L Not many days later, tors; the absertce of narrative prog- more thin that oiir critic's victories 
iss’s mother died." Altema- resston; the use of allegories open to are achieved at a certain cost> If his 
e : ahd work are mingled so a multiplicity "of mutually exclusive J : 1 b not the sole critique one needs, it 
y that ll is not always clear interpretations ; the splidng of' unlike u is one of Very few volumes on Dick- 
extensions and improve- idioms; * a preference for metonymic inson that can be said to be indls- 


a multiplicity of . mutually exclusive r | B not the sole critique one needs, it 
interpretations ; thO splicing of unlike.; .is one of Very few volumes on Dick- 


extensions and improve* idioms*, ' a preference for metonymic 
e being made to the plot of 'over metaphoric tropes; and a fond- 
ly or to the west wing of ness for those cryptic figures; such as 
arch. The same assumptions • .paradox, and epigram, in which the 


is one of Very few volumes on Dick- 
inson that can .'be said to 1 be indis- 
pensable. 


arch, me same assumptions ■ .paradox, and epigram, in which the . John Osborne 
:he next chapter, "Relevant locution impresses before its rpeant U— ■ . 


, Where generalizations mg is grasped.. „ f -^>**“ rt4 **:■ n r Osborne is lecturer in An 
e social history of the pe^ * -vAIl * features are formal studies auhe Universitv of Ht 
stantiated bewilderibgly by rather than thematic, and it is. Pro- al ■ r . ]ty 01 

■ from the novels. fessor Porter’s thesis , that titejr mmbhhbhbhMMI 

s time the reader is wonder- cumulative effect is such as to inter 1 

the book is for. The central pose a forbidding verbal barrier be- fTlflXTA 

doesn’t tell us, for here the 'tween the reader and the extractable' JK 1 U.Jf IVl V v 

ire doggedly summarized in content. Dickinson's is a verse iu . ” 

igical order without any se- which language is what we see,- and . y- - W-4- t 
animation of them as literary only secondarily what we see 111 Ir^T.l V 
rhc only gesture towards of- . , through. He goes oh to propose ihat Jl 1 w V . 

»hsis|s '.:of [udgniedts; . j ih^'tQ\Ung‘'or«yU»tlc,bquldera in the t - — : - 

3 pmorig the , 8vninaites’ : an,d: 1 way 'pf'-O'q/'easy ; ub'derstan dipg-, l|l‘ S’ . CoUtcted Poems and Prose by 
m, gn undisclosed liyrtmJ.of! .. atrntOgy ''Dlctanfon Shates wltli 'the' Charlotte Mew. 11 1 ’ 

Vfdues. These fahge in s^le Modernists, of whom she is properly edited by Vai Warner . 
b report of a headmaster run-, ‘He^r tU £9.95 ■ 

t of phrases a#iiftElfer’w6ifkls the IS fa N n 85635 260 S 


Dr Osborpe is lecturer in American 
studies at the University of Hull. 


kmonlike ItethOT ihad artistic, : 'same as that commonly made agaimt. . , "T‘. ■•T:T.;, .; — *; The resemblance lies in the displace- 

n texture,- and instinct With; the wofks of Pound| : Joyce or Eliot: Charlotte Mow- is knewm. if at all raent of expected rhythm, . the. 
ipable of deycloptncht , in HI that^ She makes a .fetish of lexical for her pdcjn "TTie Parmer's Bride’*' rendering of pain and loss through 
of: ways.*) to a judgment ln, a: severs ; language from its In sb far ’gi. this passionate and in- natural detail acutely observed. But, 

iDtial.;:. dancing • tempatiupnj, r^CMptatiorial function; elevate* (he tense poet has ever been antholo- with Charlotte Mew, we have the 

“ Moored ; and incomplete above ^he': sized, this Is ‘her: anthology- piece - intensity and not the range; not, that 

h foJ|ypdjteC(Cd; and.tumsherback on t foe poem' a bo lit a farmer wno .yearns is to say, the copiousness that is to be 
I-* . me reader, hnugantly ^uiping that il ; attpr ! hls biide- who was never a wife found in the greater poet. 
i-‘ r the artfcfect defeats the .understanding to him: ^ ‘ . . Val Warner has done a good job 

in ; ti tojjjre audleqceVnOfl heart ist,whois .- , Shy as, a loyetet, swift ak he„ • ' in bringing together the fugitive 
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than - as so often happens - eked 
out a biographical essay to make a 
life. Her hypothesis is that Charlotte 
Mew's planet rose and set during her 
friendship between 1913 and 1916 
with the novelist May Sinclair. 
However, it should b$. noted' that 
’The Farmer’s Bride” had been pub- 
lished in 1912 and this had already 
attracted the attention of Alida ana 
Harold Moaro who then did a great 
deal to promulgate the other poems. 

What does seem feasible is that 
Charlotte Mew’s literary interests de- 
clined after May Sinclair rejected her 
attempt at a lesbian relationship in 
the year when her first collection was 

Anne; like several of her family, an 
invalid. After Anne's death, she kil- 
led herself. That was In 1928; she 
was 58. Although a further volume 
came out posthumously in 1929, 
most of the poems in it were written 
thirteen or more years earlier. 

There are a number of short stor- 
ies in Val Warner's edition - “Spine" 
is the best of them - but one would 
not traverse these painstaking imita- 
tions oF Georgian models if it wasn't 
for the disturbingly un-Georgian best 
of tlie poems. Most of these are 
fixated on women: “The Fete", "On 
the Road to the Sea", “The Little 
Portress". ■ Even Charlotte Mew's 

E oem on the death of her brother 
lenry, "In Nunhead Cemetery", 
changes his sex and makes him a 
dead lover. This circumstance may 
give us an Idea of the frustration out 
of which she refined her master- 
piece: 

The short days shorten and the 
■ oaks are brown, 

The blue smoke rises to the low 
grey sky, 

One leaf in the still air falls slowly 
down, 

A magpie’s spotted feathers' lie 
On the black earth spread white 
with rime ... 
For a. moment it seems that ;we are 
reading the author’s great near- 
■ contemporary, Edward Thomas - 
tike Charlotte Mew excluded from 
- the Georgian anthologies and there- 
- after, like Charlotte Mew,- blamed 
most unfairly for being a Georgian. 
The resemblance lies in the displace- 
ment of expected rhythm, . ' the. 
rendering of pain and loss through 
; natural detail acutely observed. But, 


rsonal no|es,and moreeVeritistheaudle^elndtlHeartist.whois ,Shy ias, a leyeftt* swift ai he„ 'in bringing together the fugitive 
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er, rather' distinctive conilri- Professoi! Port erV thesis entirely “ ■ ■ • *. : e tree ly collected,. of. this haunting writer. 

Btit the -final report i? conrihdrig. aivd he argues- it with Sweet as the first wild violets, she! But' it is because of “The Farmer’s 

hinting strongly ihat foe ertohnous Intelligence and panache. To her wild self. But what to Bride” that we shall go on to read 

i could have done better: “By HoWcypr, Ita brilliance Is nof such as , - "... ; ' , ,me7 the remainder of Charlotte Mew. 

too many safeguards, to foreclose; fotore teitical assays; in ; Given a poem ibf .thig iquafitv. wirv ,v — : — 

Eliot had repeatedly ch^kcq particular; ale there ;feW' other sutosms ip Philip Hobsbaum 

mpered the unfolding of her .treatmenr w fact 445-pagfis'of ^ydrk? Val Warner. In a " ' '■ - 

" Asa more relaxed romantic that Dlcnnfon published only seven : -riimatkabte introduction, has but».a Pltlllp Hobsbaum is reader in English at 
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A History of the Nonesuch Press 
by John Dreyfus 

distributed for the Nonesuch Press 
by The Bodley Head, £115.00 
ISBN 0 370 30397 0 

Private presses have not alwa^ 
pned full-hearted endor«S 
from the public press. Suspicions of 
self-indulgence - of bibliographic 
effeminacy - abound; and nowadays 
when any one can run up a slim 
volume of verse on an office-copyinff 
machine, they do not even have the 
slightly attractive aura of the clan- 
destine or the esoteric. 

The Nonesuch Press (as iu 
name suggests) is different. Francis 
Meynell, who founded it in 1923 
was a brilliant typographic designer 
with a forceful disposition. He had 
no truck with frippery, and his aim 
for his new press was the design of 
fine books for use by readers and 
not for ornament. Furthermore, 
antagonistic to the post-Morris move- 
ment which saw private presses as 
the hobby for aesthetes in their 
summer-houses, he was determined 
to use for Nonesuch the best of 
modern industrial methods of book 
production. 

The result is, I suppose, well 
enough known in broad outline: a 
succession of well-nigh perfectly pm 
duced limited editions, in 

turn, gave rise to a number of “trade 
books", the most immediately suc- 
cessful of which was The Week-End 
Book (1924), and the most enduring 
of which have been the compendious 
editions of such authors as Blake, 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes, and 
Donne, edited by John Hayward, 
which was last reprinted in 1978- 

Francis Meynell’s cheerful energy 
in founding and giving a distinctive 
character to the Nonesuch Press is 
the substance of John Dreyfus's im- 
posing history, which is not only 
•manulaaiurdd to ^standards that, wa 
hopes, Meynell would have approved 
of, but is also issued in an edition 
limited to 950 copies (hence the 
whopping price). To some extent Mr 
Dreyfus nas been hampered in chart- 
ing the press’s variable progress, 
since many of its early business re- 
cords were destroyed during the war- 
On the other hand he has discovered 
some files of correspondence of great 
interest, through which he is able to 
clarify and give more body to me 
often chatty account of the press 
which appeared in Meynell s auto- 
biography, My Lives (1971). 

As a contribution to publishing 
history therefore, the book brea 
new ground and Mr Dreyfus, 
assisted by David McKittenck and 
Simon Rendall, also provide a 
heavily annotated catalogue of au 
the books and prospectuses ^"L 
Nonesuch imprint. This list, wjth 
chapters on “Design and Production 
and “Publishing Achievement . 
ample (and sometimes re P e ^7 of 
formation about the h 18 ^ .k. 
Nonesuch books, written wifo tne 

Sr^, a a tiSa n „ S °of m ^ OT 

*In contrast,, their lre g e J d Jo 
Nonesuch texts is more inchnea rf 
rely on the press’s own «*"*[*, 
its work, quoting statements 
editorial procedures adopted-' ^ 
does serve to show the 
panache with which Meyne J 
upon such remarkable P r ° d ^ ‘ r the 
The Restoration DramatUa '\,l ,by 
series of little-known 
: seVentecnth-century writer ^ 

favourite is Evelyn Simpson 5 
edition of Donne’s Gourdes w 
rary). Here the press wtf “ ^ut 
readers in an unusual dejtfce,^ g 
that should not 0 f ediio- 

closer look at its handh^of ^ 
rial problems from our own, 

more so P hlBd “ le i_i«3“ 8 book 
After all, this mfjesuc defilllll ve 

surely as near being shall 

account of its subject as 

ever get. ; J — — T 

Brian Alderson --- 
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New 

science 

and Society In Restoration 
England 

by Michael Hunter 

Cambridge University Press, £18.50 
and £5.95 

BB N 0 521 22866 2 and 29685 4 

growth of scientific activities in 
weDteenth-century England has 
ten linked in the past to “Puritan- 
ism" and to “mercantile capitalism", 
usd more recently to “Latitudinar- 
srism". Dr Hunter points out that 
notorious difficulty of satisfactori- 
Jr*finmg“tm5e terms largely null!-* 
fathe value of such assertions. His 
am statistical analysis of sciemifical- 
fcutive membeis of the Royal Soci- 
ety Indicates the domination of men 
from landed and professional, rather 
iha mercantile, families. 

The association of science with 
whnotogy and national wealth had 
been a prominent theme in the prop- 
jpndiang activities of Samuel Hart- 
bVi circle during the Interregnum, 
and it found many echoes in the 
Royal Society. But the insistence on 
‘MefuLaess” aimed, at least in part, 
it convincing an indifferent public of 
ike worth of “new science" and 
tis muted as the society failed to 
ulve any of the outstanding trechnical 
phNemsof the day. 
fKMe&^eschew "extreme” 
news in histonSatv^n trove rsies and 
to seek truth in theTr»U4ie ground 
himself. Dr Hunter regards^nU Jrp.^ 
lection of immoderate opinions in 
religious and political matters as the 
Wlmark of “scientists” in pre as well 
u post-Restoration England. While 
Bicon's influence on its scientific 

K unme and practice may have 
exaggerated, the English scien- 
tific movement was “Baconian” at 
tel in its t olerance of divergent 
xnutherTommon character- 
tf^according to Dr Hunter, was a 
Mttnng for strong government due 
t’ scientific enthusiasm for the sys- 
taailc application of science to all 
of national- life. The political 
dunaie defeated those hopes and the 
real achievement of the early Royal 
Society was “less in the practice of 
JMore than its social organization”. 
Much of; foe credit for that is uiti- 
sairly owed to a single individual, 

Se first secretary, Henry Oldenburg. 
Attacks by min prominent at the 
wvmities alarmed the fellows. But 
ib misleading to see the universities 
jjfinlformly hostile to science. Most 
of science were educated there, 
was there that the scientific 
of many of them were first 
wsttned and nurtured. There were 
&®wie anxieties about the threat to 
from mechanistic and mater- 
nh» t® fheism ”* and to traditional 
JSSi® 0111 the w ay the “scientists" 
^ea to redraw the map of leam- 
Detractors as well as the defen- 
Royal Society assumed ‘ 
^ atheism" led to moral degrada- 
*^.ine widespread acceptance of 
5 U CDCe ” as an essential consti- 
8 popular "Enlightenment" 
SriE was . not accomplished until 
S.8? cmh pentury, and Dr Hun- 
wams against reading such an- 
an,* bflC8 'hto (he seventeenth 

$ SrS 1 ^ 1 ’ mn y the conclusions 

slud y restate a famil- 
' a Vte *t the y af e embedded 
tfoii -!r5 K nt that is rich in factual 


the best of recent studies have recog- 
nized the need to pay far closer 
attention to science as a “cognitive 
structure" and to the way historical 
"actors" understood what we label 
their "scientific" work. 

Dr Hunter's treatment of ideas, 
whether scientific or religious, never 
penetrates sufficiently beneath the 
surface to enable him to raise ques- 
tions about the distortions which 
may result when the current model 
of a highly specialized and profes- 
sionalized activity dictates the ques- 
tions we ask about seventeenth- 
century science - about the sociology 
of “recruitment" into science, or ab- 
out “pure” and “Hpplied" science 
and the significance of “utilitarian" 
motives - and how it may misrepre- 
sent the combined intellectual, social 


SSRlSi ! V fina ”* lrans : tunBtel Y the distinctions that have to their application to various human 
hi* i^ in ^ r ™JF of be made are less than dramatic and problems. Perhaps the debate in 

na F^HnVh u ^Kk C i rsi ^L° f Vien ‘ l ^ e reader bas w be high on progress is meant to be reflected in 

thi'i* ho l :i herc can perseverance to discover a aenouc- the conflict of views presented, but 

wpII u Schrodinger was ment. However, the consequences in this instance the conflict engen- 

m ',L 0 “- a ol e „»L, Jl am l ! 1 °.P s ?P* lcal ; for reliability measurement arc radic- ders confusion rather than clarifica- 


,1 , - ---- 71 , iviraiiwuj ■iKUUitiiu.iu UII- lauiw- UCIS lUniUMUII liilllCI lllilll kmilllLil- 

estnhikhin!. L:" a ogy 81 ,h ? llaic all methods for estimating re- tion of the issues. 

'vave equation for the liability are not seen as equal accord- Some contributors adhere strongly 
wniiiH^eM^°iu" P? olbei i tewl. it ing to the newer theory. Thus, para- to the behavioural creed. For exam- 
, Br0 ? 1 ' c s ea . r, j er Hcl- forms, test-rotes t, and split-half pie, Derek Blackman's opening 

was ih? S r?«m?iI 8 .* a n eS Wlt 1 pH e!lS? methods arc happily accepted by chapter on the experimental analysis 
dinni v d ° m n l anl influence on Schr6- the classical theorist, and preferred iof behaviour ana its relevance to 
2SJ1 „ I j pn Jf nt r 0f h,s wavt i to internal-consistency coefficients applied psychology contains such 
2ff $£'* nt ! dc Br0 J ,l 5 ^H'wned like the famous Kuder- Richardson gems as. “The theory of reinforce- 
the analogies which shaped his formulae. In contrast, for domain- ment as couched in this way is simi- 


and religious enterprise which consti- 
tuted "natural philosophy” and "ex- 
perimental philosophy" for its major 


practitioners in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

P. M. Rattans! 

P. M. Rattansi Is professor of the 
history and philosophy of science at 
University Collge, London. 
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The Analytic Spirit: essays in the 
history of science, in honour of 
Henry Guerlac 
edited by Harry Woolf 
Cornell University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 8014 1350 8 

■Ihem any friends, academic and other- 
wise. 'Of the American historian of 
science Henry Gue rifle -will appreciate 
the publication of this Festschrift in his 
honour by a number of former stu- 
dents. 


Following a graceful introduction by 
Harry Woolf, the present director of 
the Princeton Institute for Advanced 


<£« -M-.X i‘ , l4UI « aav ii in lavLuai 

W with weU-chosen 

fif^^y-.-tinhiniliar quotations 
telLmSL? ?* de varies of printed 
w ? r 5 es - ® ut l " ere ,s 
8| teironfe(i^ n t niab| y dated ’ 

SESESriS 2r om 8 stud y ° f the 

SQcjetv u*® ‘ a ^ 0DS of science and 

WsupS.i! r ? at,T,c,lt of mH j or 
nothing much has 

since 'ti,?? 1 - ander8t anding of 
pfaheer^ ^ej wg re first raised in 

H?- Af®rhoi Ud i® S near, y 40 years 
the enterprise 
dit J5® timple-minded empiri- 


<Ut 6r. iS .™P*°-ntinded empiri- 
mod 9l : of science 
; g fite Judies was exposed 
WSSSPH d ?eper . explora- 
1 te » ec JP aI structure o* 

- ^ ' Relations of so' 

Vfooift^ety are .now once aga I - 
: iaterea.f h 


Studies, the book contains fifteen con- 
tributions divided into six sections: the 
chemical revolution; science, societies 
mid the enlightenment; scientific in- 
stitutions; structure and function in 
early science ; the revolutionary aspects 
of modern physics; and the supernova 
of 1054. Although Professor Guerlac 
cannot be said to have contributed 
himself to all these topics, their diversi- 
ty docs epitomize the breadth of his 
interests, branching out from bis early 
work on Lavoisier - who has remained 
an abiding interest - Into the eight- 
eenth century as a whole and including 
topics as diverse as Newton's Opticks 
and Dalton’s atoms. 

I found the contributions of Jacob, 
Hankins and Williams particularly in- 
teresting, and they have the added 
advantage of illustrating certain of the 
most striking characteristics of Guer- 
lac the teacher and scholar, Margaret. 
Jacob's "Clandestine culture in the 
eRrly enlightenment" - the only con- 
tribution not strictly within the history 
of science - reminds us that Guerlac 
has never been one of those lordly 
composers of oeuvres de synthise who 
leave to others the necessary but 
somewhat thankless task of uncovering 
and deciphering original manuscripts. 

Her paper is based directly on the 
discovery of manuscripts in the British 
Library and the University Library, 
Leiden, revealing the existence' of a 
hitherto unknown free-thinking coter- 
ie, the self-styled Knights of Jubilation^ 
which flourished in tne Netherlands in 
the period circal71Q to 1750. They had 
close links with the Englisii pantheistic 
materialist John Toland. and very 
probably had an important influence 
on the rise of. the liberal and enlight- 
ened, variety of masonic lodges in 
Europe. She also makes the intriguing 
suggestion that the Jewish ritualistic 
ceremony^ which malicious rumour 
taxed Voltaire with attending on one of 
his Dutch visits, may in reality have 
been a meeting of these merry knights 
with some of whom Voltaire certainly 
had close relations. 

X omas Hankins’s “How to gel from 
I ij' ’ton to Schrtidineer with the least 
• ( lie action” reminds us of Guer- 
'■ pssionate interest in the history . 
I S scientific and otherwise. Jt • 
'! .. f$ the. process by which the, 

I -I optical-mechanical analogy 
. j [ ;■ pduced by W. R. Hamilton in 

I 1 sisted into the present century 
jf . j in Britain, partly in the' 


tar mirmuSII l.i , , j . . ’"P M.g-M.wi.i-i.w.. UUVJ 111 UIIW Ul 110.31 IL 13 mill- 

f . d0 . ubde ® b? onthjs supporting this conclusion is subtle cult to sec how onerant conditioning 

interesting topic to which Hankins s and complex, but the mathematical could ever not he the basis of be- 
° y e .fi^5 1 ! ten . and care ' demands are not greni, the payoff haviour modification, ot indeed any 
mtroduction. being a clearer grasp of the classical form of behaviour influence" (page 

■ SS The supernova account and a realization or the ex- 20). With that kind of theoretical 
or iup<+ illuminates another facet of istence of an alternative perspective, tunnel- vision it is noi surprising that 
Uueriac the teacher, his insistance The book otherwise ranges over a they argue for the “epistemological 
that in research one should never pass wide collection of topics: scales and advantages" of the condition ing pu- 
overau historical discrepancy, no mat- scutipg, corretaupn. .njarcsa'ipn. corn- jadiem, 

ter how slight. Applying this wise posite scores, validity, anflw c6n- However ,”G!yh Thomas and Mark 

precept to the cunous fact that Euro- struction - territory that most would O'Callaghan do provide a very sensi- 
pean observers make no mention of the rate as very solid, and some will find ble and fair account of the limita- 
‘guest star” which Chinese astronom- impenetrable. Yet much of this book (ions of a simple model of Pavlovian 
ers observed in 1054, and which the should be required reading for stu- conditioning for behavioural treat- 
Amencan astronomer Ernest Hubble dents of any discipline where uncer- ments. Similarly, Graham Davey's 
tentatively indentifled in 1928 with the tainty of measurement is endemic, final chapter is a bnlnnccd appraisal 
onginal explosion of the great mass of Contending that the material is re- of the somewhat te minus relationship 
exDMdmg gas in the Crab Nebula, levant to behavioural scientists in between laboratory theories of lcnrn- 
Wiluains was led to the cntiqueoflhe general, the authors have accordingly ing and clinical practice. He is also 
whole Crab Nebula story contained in omitted the usual reference to the only contributor to openly ack- 
this paper. Here he isolates two major “psychological measurement" from now! edge the ideological component 
obstacles standing in the way of accept- the title. The fact is, however, that in the behaviourist position 
mg itKr ,e s 'dentificalion. Although, they fail to illustrate its generality of Alan Kozdin (the only American 
as Williams notes, there are ways of application effectively, with few ex- contributor) gives n good, if unin- 
surmounling both these obstacles, his ceptions, the discussion is psycholo- spired, account ol token economy 
findings at the very least seem to cast gical in tone and terminology, most systems. Chris Cullen, Joint H alter s- 
considerable doubt on Hubble's origin- of il aimed at educational and ap- j e y and Laurence Tennant have two 
al identification plied psychologists. They do never- chapters between them, one on up- 

Quite apart from the excellence of tireless briefly allude to the import- plied behavioural unulysis with the 
these and other contributions, the high ance to clinical psychologists and mentally handicapped and the 
standard of production will give great psychiatrists of predicting behaviou- other on Goldiamond’s “structural 

E leasure to Professor Guerlac both as a ral outcomes (of paranoia and approach” (a new name for the old 
ibliophile and a longstanding faculty psychopathy, for instance) nnd per- game of building up positive bc- 
membcr at Cornell. force tlie relevance of measurement haviours rather than concentrating 

— — — - - practice and theory. One has a great on eliminating the negative symp- 

jonn nerlvei deal of sympathy for this point of toms). These chapters are difficult. 

. — “View and it is a pity that their muted especially the first, and full of jar- 

John Herivel was formerly reader in the line of polemic prevented them from gon. They would be hard-going for 
history and philosophy of science at the adopting a more direct stance. any but (he very well initiated and 
Queen’s University of Belfast. Although the book’s pedagogical highly motivated. 

approach is firmly traditlonar, it is Graham Davey also provides a 

A . ■ written in a lively style, with an chapter on behaviour modification in 

IHOQGlll*P awareness of the contemporary organizations (industrial firms, and 
IllCilijUl W scene, For example, equal opportun- so on), but 1 certainly wasn't con-" 
. • v .s ity and fairness of selection proce- vinced that it offered any more than 

A Jr 1 dures ^ d * scussed i understandably a few of the simplest hints 'bn the 

ill flllllr/i 1 now that it is a legal requirement in problems of running large organiza- 

MT MT the United States that a relationship lions. 

— be demonstrated between employ- Roger Wood and Peter Eames de- 

Measuremenl Theory for (he men! selection procedures and job scribe the application of behaviour 

Behavioral Science* success. The book will be best re- modification id the treatment of 

by Edwin E. Ghlaelli, John P. ceived, and most effective, In a prac- brain-injured patients. Again, this is 

Campbell and Sbeldon Zedeck ticai context where the issues and over-complicated on the theoretical 

Freeman £18 70 and £11 70 choices are real ones. Students, and side (particularly the neUiophysiolo- 

TSBNO 7167 i048X and 1252 0 their teachers, will [earn much under » and neuropsychology involved) 
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m irus v n theft teachers, will leam much under 

67 1048 X and 1252 0 fair . mInded of Ghiselli and 

iples of measurement do his colleagues. ... 

Jically interest many stu- ~ • - - l 

the behavioural sciences. Paul iJarDer 


not intrinsically interest many stu- 
dents of the behavioural sciences. 
And so by deliberately- choosing 
to emphasize the “shades of grey" of 


to emphasize the "shades of grey" of Paul Barber is lecturer in psychology 
their subject matter, the authors of at Birkbeck College, London. 
this book have inevitably produced 

something less than spell-binding. -*■ 11 

Though an insomniac's delight, the I , m |*A CaI T/ p iff 
proceedings are nevertheless weigh- AJ* aJII. VGUl T vU 
ty, important, and painstakingly ' ' - . 

balanced. In eschewing polemic . (m il r\4- 


balanced. In eschewing polemic. 

they claim), the late Edwin GhlselirXJUAIllCl 
and his colleagues have not avoided rVyi-\^ 


and his colleagues have not avoided 

controversy. For example, one im- Application 0 f Conditioning Theory 
portant subplot has to do with . Cr . ham 

theories of reliability. ■ The nojipn ^ ^ 
that reliability is something you have 

a theoiy about would surprise a lot ISBN u 416 73560 and 73570 3 
ot test users, who by default and . 


gy and neuropsychology involved) 
but fairly clear on practice'. They don’t 
discuss the ethical issues here, which 2 
thought was a pity. 

Finally, Fergus Lowe and Peter 
Higson have a chapter on self- 
instructional training, a form of 
“cognitive behaviour modification" 
involving trying to influence how peo- 
ple talk to themselves (I’m afraid I'm 
not joking). This last example re- 
veals the absurdity of the behaviour- 
ists position on so-called “private 
events”, that is, thoughts and feel- 
ings. IF, as. nearly all the authors 
here openly acknowledge, most of 
what is important in understanding 
and changing human behaviour is 
concerned with private , cognitive 
events, then why choose to study 
them with a set of concepts derived 
from laboratory animal learning 
which arc theoretically restrictive 


sum of a true part ana a lautoie, enronic unresoivcn conflict, un me “"J** ^ wnc.i 

random' part. Reliability seems so one h and > about half (he contribu- are ? t ' ier perfectly good motor cars 
blatantly axiomatic, rather like ton seepi to betieva:llip( B. F, SMiit ' n ?!JS. l , n B. arol * n( * outside. 


vqut immediate purpose. Moreover, 

classical theoiy seems Unobjection- from energy conservation to littering. ' oroaoer set ot views than are repre- 

able and an alternative does not in- The rest qf them (including, I sus- sentca nere. 

tuitively spring to mind, borne out pert, ( the editor) argue that be- ~ ~ ~~ — 

b y the fact that it took over 50 years fiflviourism is just a convenient story wOurey Oftepnerd 

for the classical view to be con- which fits enough of foe facts to be - , . ; — ; — 

fronted by “serious competition", in useful, providing you are prepared to ueojrrey Shepherd m principal clinical 
the form of domain-sampling theory, stretch its theoretical concepts so psychologist at tutbourn Hospital, 

This conceives of the measurement thin that they, have very little precise C amliridge. 

of a trait as a sample from an in- or technical meaning left in (hem. “ ' ** 

finitely large domaio of component The book Is one of a series on The World Yearbook of Education 
behaviours, the fallible score being “Psychology in Progress", designed 1981 U devoted to (lie education of 
that for the sample and. the true to provide students with “a feeling of minorities. Edited by Jacquetta 
score being that for (he hypothetical experimentation and debate in prog- ;Megarry, Stanley Nisbet and Eric 
Dooulation. reap” -in relation to major areas with- Hoyle, It is published by Kogan Pnge 

The authors present this as in psychology. This particular price £13.95. The subject is tuckled 
a coaent alternative to classical volume is concerned with the de- from linguistic, psychological, 
theory and use it to reveal the sub- velopments in learning theories from sociological and cultural angles, and 
forties of the reliability issue. Unfor- Pavlov and Skinner opwards and covers many countries 


broader set of views than arc repre- 
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Appointments 


leges and Polytechnics 

uid Legge has been appointed as assistant 
~n ami dean of the faculty of Business and 
Sciences at North Staffordshire 
rtnic. lie Is currently head of department 
ehavioural sciences at Huddersfield 
duiic. 

ert Woodines has been appointed senior 
r in publishing at Oxford Polytechnic, 
st appointment was editorial director for 
■detnuen- 

C. McKenzie has been appointed prln- 
designate) of Bolton Institute of Higher 
ion. He Is currently Principal of (Iklcy i 
s, UUey. West Yorkshire, and visiting 
or In markcliiiB at the University of 
itle. 

R. Terry has been appointed principal 
ite o( Bolton Melrupaatain College, He 
intly Depute Piindul ol Telford College 
thcr Education, Edinburgh, 
nest principal of Leirft JYadifot/ college i 
Dr AUn Watson, presently bead of Inc 
lent ol mechanical engineering at 
College of Technology, Edinburgh. 

Ler College of Higher Education 
res the roUowing appointments: Dr 
H. W. Slade (head ordlviston of home 
ics); Elwyn Rees (senior lecturer cihrca- 
sy etiology); Gerald W. Palmer (lecturer 
•m). 

r ersities 

unt of the title of reader: 
Sense (sociology); Lecturer: J. D. C. 
'physical Temporary lecturers: C. G. 

' biochemistry); Ms R, II. Kent (social 
Research follows: C.G. Proud (hloche- 
Mr R. K Kent (sods] work). M. J. 
and S. Firohl-ATaghi (electronics) 
3rookc and R. Kcncy (physics); Miss 
Pugh (biochemistry); D G. Rnsscll 


Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santfaelli 
an d Mila Goldie 


' 


Honorary degrees 

mj ' flffm.i.iiii. i iiJiJ.i'j ' ii. irirtRTri 


titling is to awar 
egree of Doctor of the University to the 

g; 

raid Matthew Evans, editor ol The 
in recognition of his services to jour- 

hart Kd(y. chairman of the education 
=« of tin Central Regional Council, ia 
on ol his services to tnc local eonimun- 
ducjthm and to the university. 

: Forman, chairman and joint managing 
of Grands Television Ltd and Chair- 
lie Friends of Grierson, in recognition 
vices to (be media and ois contribution 
nivenity in the esiabli&tarocnl of the 
Archive 

Hfoks, fellow of All Souls College, 
tff^cqgpltlon of bis contribution to 

Thomas WUion, Adam Smith Profit- 
oHtlcal economy. University of Glas- 
ccognllton of his coolributlon to «co- 



“Highcr Education, demand and access” a onc- 
dny national conference organized by the 
SR HE Is to he held at the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education on January 5, 11/82. 
Contributors Include James Porter, Norman 
Evans, Christopher Price, M.P.. Robert 
Rlrodes James. M.P., and Antly Pcunnain. Fee 
£15. Details tram lan Gibbs. College, Lord 
Mayor Walk. York YOJ 7EX. Telephone York 

• • • 

“Whatever happened to critical theory?”. Con- 
ference 5-6 January 1982 (mid-Tuesday late 
afternoon Wednesday), Devonshire Hall, Uni- 
versity of Leeds. Organized by the British 
Sociological Association Theory Group. Speak- 
ers include Helmut Dubiel, Zygmunt Bauman, 
Heinz Lubatz and Mardn Albrow, Fee £4.00. 
Details and registration forms from Richard 
Kilminstcr, Sociology Department, University' 
of Leeds. Leeds LS2 9JT (0532-31751, ext 
6420).- .... .v 

"Is the Consumer Movement a spent force?” 
Peter Le Neve Foster Memorial lecture on 
Wednesday. January 5 at 6.00 p.ra. at The 
Royal Society of Arts. Speaker G. J. Borrie, 
Director General. Office of Fair Trading, 
Dame Elizabeth Ackroyd, in the chair. Further 
information from the Secretary, Royal Society 
of Arts, 8 John Adam Street, London WC2N 
6 EZ. 

• • m 

"The Individual and the European Commun- 
ity", UACES twelfth annual conference orga- 
nized jointly with the Centre for European 
Legal Studies, University of Exeter on January 
4-6, 1982. Some or the topics: The free move- 
ment of persons: the legal framework (Profes- 
tor D. Lusok, University ol Exeter); Toe eco- 
nomic effects of international migration the 
European experience, Women's rights (Ann 
Gibson, TUCL Further Information from Eva 
Evans, UACES Secretariat, King’s College, 


Science anil Technology Kinp cT* ti !H le 
Avenue, Cardiff CF1 3N(j. g Edvwd Vl[ 

• m , 

‘‘Fundamentals of mkro-proceworr" ln ^ . u 
on January 5. "An IntoSffi 
processor systems" January 
processor interfacing" Jonusuv 6-7 <«u „ l 5 
University or Salford) are 4* L', “J k 
courses for teachers, organized bv uni Jem*? 
university colleges and institutes oT rfuaSSh 
order to keep servina teachm i.Tl®* 
developments In their® own S^mSu! 
formation from Mrs L. Robert" 
asshumt, University of Salford, WtoRu 


The Institute of British Geographers dll hnu 
ta annual conference at SmE3£ wSt 


ty from January 5 to 8.1^1? 
speakers will cover population cWU, wvW 
mental pollution ano planning, perwml mm™ 
.ten. Jandform 

uuineni, regional Ucvulbpincni pJ&iU iMM 
EEC, avian biogeography and «h« vuota u 
40 separate sessions. Among the main ipukcn 
wilt oo Professor Walter Mansiurd, iccnhn- 


Sfrand, London WC2. 

« • • 

Joint Council of Language Associations' three- 
day course-conference with the Department of 
Ails Education at the University of Warwick, 
Coventry, on January 2-4. Discussion ^1U focus 
upon the need for a fundamental -reshapl no of 
modem language syllabuses St 16-Pju* and else- 
where in the curriculum. There will be a major 
exhibition of language teaching materials de- 
signed lo attract daily visitors. Details are avail- 
able from Mn Julia Khan. Department of Arts 


CV4 7AL. 


An Introduction to the Excrey Method" - a 
one-day course on thermal ana chomical plant 
analysis -and optimization using the energy 


;v: ' 




R. A.JRa 
• at Carafe 


_ r jt or organic This llfulze fibre-glass figure. The Beholder, by Malcolm Poynlcr, Is one of 

'he works in an exhibition entitled Super Humanism, on show at the 
? contribution ^ orgaak Crawford Centre for the Arts, St Andrews University ontll December 21. 



Jhe MR.C for further Wocbomkal . aludles on she Scotllsb Home and Health Department for 
Letsnmbnla pSmsHcs and ihefr relationship with a study of. Ihe development and operation of 
iho. macrophage host cell. • the personnel management function In the NHS 

AnanUscsUimA toavnuoR? nwdieta* ^Ftotw- • taScovtod. 

,\V 1 - . . tor A. A. Spenra and Dr VT/KSui-jaaci - JwfapradjMo - Profowor T- D Campbdl and 

„ n j BmM r rrim £68,066 from the MRC for a prospective survey S - McLean (forensic medicine) - £33,140 

K^nj^rt ot «W"*>Uity In maiped women vOrkln* : ,ln- ™ ■ J^ndy of coropeusation order* in Scotland. 
«r Rwfd ^■Wlui .operating &atm,' with .special reference 'to ’ Gedetta - Dr R. Sutcliffe and Dr If. Marsen 
ST,*,?!- lSLsiST *pWianwu» abortion. ■ [virology) - 119,570 tom the Scottish Hospital 

r "If 1 ? r o^S m,Bfy ' r vritsiniry phwWoRr - Dr P, H. Holmes. - Endowments Research Trust, to Investigate a 

h^^^rf^vrfCli^VariS^ £76 - 311 maHSpwr*^ wmiW for the serological detection and 

\ enSfnl isS uhtrttion, tor « study ofOie fajtan Influencing uttiviM of tfowe protelna ioheallh and disease, 
i “ PMWV"* ol Wef^o- uvoanownus virulence in ausceptiMe and tryi^ . Mrfiankal engWfoa - Dr T. Hodgkin - 


h Trust for 
l comenl In 
* letioos- 


uypanoMrac virulence 
umotolcrant animals. 


xSate density fipoprotein malaboftm; 

from the SERClo Dr J, R. Cpggim, Tl ’w Hmnkt 

rheSERC roam'llnuc KiSto 

lrom_Uie Centro iniemaoonal de la «f rhn ci»rMv4.Mnlurv nrih# w Modi m*'- 


Medumkal eaglneorlag - Dr T. Hodgkin - 
£27500 from uEO for a study of reveiao 
bemiiog fatigue. 

AfrdlcJm - Dr C. R. M. Prentice (Royal Irtflr- 
raary) - £10.000 from the Wolkorao Foundation 
fgr^eoaguJaUsn reaenrdt. ' . ■ ' 

Leicester 


,D..R. Critebfcy and Dr I. C. Talbot - £31^88 


o Vtoiv Ihe affiwt nn rtudy of tlso stereodiemJ^rv of the SE reaction; frdrh MRC fo f ttiidy ori tito relationship ho - 1 

^ p, 6 . J. Rrito - inW f.Q'.' f SERC fa, MC. rfulr'md pii™„/ib.™ c to 

ro^-^rScnorT ET; EUridsc - ‘•'."ft. a L u * °J tttetaitatBsli .of ^hurnw,ciucincniiM; - Dc A. J. 

TSm ! lkBk, .»LPr Jl- J- McOnWridale - nypo Rowe - £10,440 from MRC for studies on 


a. study of 
alkaloids; I 


if the bios 
Dr N. J. 


eris of pyrioUzMliia 
fonkindale - £27,400 


nwiihf ■ ! scsaEat& , sswnsa 

^OA-KMfotton ofrlbpaomal RNA synthesis dur- 


ppbwt? ?«Vioes .GomrolHfcin for ; dericsl 1 oSritid - £18,018 from the SERC for an Itaftt-- n* n i- 


unstable Intcnnedi- tension generation' in reconstructed muscle; Dr 
son - £36,836 tom : G,. Tuniock - £22,160 from SERC for research 
V^lWWon, of 'riboicOTil RNA synthesis dur- 
a.folowa Jim the .widow 'dmrioa cycle In Physarum 


1982. Further information and registration 
forms from Energy Course organizer, depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering. Queen Mary 
esc. Mite End Road, London El 4NS. 
Telephone 9WM8U, ext 486. 

■ • ■ 

Marine Librarians’ Association tenth annual 
conference January 6 - 8 , 1982, to be held at 


SERC aa a gram for Dr T. M. Hayes, riiUlna 
research fellow; Professor Jones - £131,860 
from SERC for running costs of the UK hair of 
SABRE. 

Physiology - Professor Blskctey and Dr S. A. 
Petersen - £17,053 tom MRC for analysis of 
ncurolraiumlssfoa at single release rites In the 
sympalhetic nervous system; Dr N. B. Standon 

- £22,962 tom MRC for voltage clomp studies 
of calcium-conductance in moluscan neutroncs. 

Queen Mary College, London 
Aeronautical engineering - Professor G. J. Han- 
cock, Dr L. Bernstein and Dr H. P, Horton - 
£28,350 tom the SERC for research into wing- . 
lip boundary layers and vortices; Professor 
G, J, Hancock - £30,350 tom the SERC for 
research Into the role of unsteady aerodynamics 
in aircraft dynamics. ■ •*- . : • 

Applied malhonatica - Professor I. C. Perdval 

- £11,450 tom Ihe SERC for research Into 

modern dynamics, .. , 

Civil engtowrlna/elKtrlcal Bnahn^rinjt -_Profes- 
sor T. J. Ptwkltt and Dr L. G. Cuthbert - 
£25,840 tom BP International Ltd. for founda- 
tion monitoring project on the Magnus Struc- 
ture; £18,029 from the Department of Energy 

, for resCaith Into pile sou. behaviopf .during 

- Dr J. Allen and Dr P. R. 
Wormleatoa - £18,275 from the SERC for 
research into energy tones and fatea of dls* 


__ ri V- IHMJ Wi| IMUUK 

sensing. The programme also includes a report 
on n recent interdisciplinary expedition lo die 
Karakoram, and a debate on the crius for 
geography in higher education. Deufli From Dr 
B. S. Hoyle, Department of Geography. South- 
ampton University. 


"Who are you staring at?", a workihop n 
using the CSV/MHC school and conumuity 
photopack on handicap on Wednesday Jammy 
13. at MENCAP, II? Golden Lane, Londoi 
ECl. The aim of the workshop is to explore 
way* in which “Who are You Staring Art* no 
be used in schools, further education and com- 
munity settings. The xxx for MHCF subscri- 
bers is £4.02, Tor non-subscribers £4.60. Derri}' 
from Pamela Edwards, Menial ffcalrt -In 
Council, 22 Harley Street, Lo rf <u " "IN -ED 


I up sumory-Toyota lecture by Lawrence R. 
Klein, Benjamin Franklin professor of Econo- 
mics, University of Pennsylvania on Keynesian 

' — ihe supply side versus njoneur- 

al expectations on Tuesday, 
2 at 5.30, lo the Old Theatre 

Admission tree. 

Philosophy and medicine. The Northern Asio 
elation for philosophy will be holding a confer- 
ence on thli (home at Owens Park. Fallo*u»W. 
Manchosler, from January 2-4. Soule of the 
topics: Brain Death - lecture by Anthony Car 
y, director, The LJnwm Centre: Tr» 
and bodily integrity - ftoyp pj ”£• 
icssor of politics. Southampton 

■ - • r iy - David Melting-, *■ 

umanilics, Mamhestar Polytechotc. Ja 
quires to D. J- Melting, Ma«h«u 
Polytechnic, Room 508c, Aytounr BuHHiq. 
Aytoun Street, Manchester. 

"Breastfeeding” The next meeting; cd the Bnn£ 
Society for Populations Sludlm will be MMffl 
Room A 344 at the London School of Eo»> 
raics, Houghton Street, London W.C.2. on ro- 
day, 8 January, .1982 at 10.30 am. 


rat science* - Dr W. J, French -WP 
te SERC for research ato 


ttom tne StKL ior tnemm ,,“TT r pij 
and precipitation of wator soluble salU in 
soU in relation, to cWlxnel^rm^ 
Malerialt - Profoscor E W. MSnm 


Materials - Professor b. n. n™.--- 
U. J. Young - £62,740 tom SERC for re«*“ 
into the mechanisms of adhesive bond enhm« 
ments by stirfare pt^«“J' n ‘ , | i nr for K . 
E. H. Andrcwi - G 2.100 f^ SERC 
search into the adhesion got* 

to skin; Professor W. 

SBRC lor research Into elastic daforaa«OT _ 
■recturc mechanics of bone; Dr J 
£19,400 from SERC for research Into ^ 
hancement of the fatigue hardenfa| ^ . 
fatigue Ufc of F 6 by aging; Dt P. & ^ 
£68,900 from SBR< 


the nudagp dmrioo cycle in Physarum 1 
lycephalum. 

jany - Drq.. A: State -r £21,357 toca NBRC 


riiw fcmmiijnUy \ 
ml of S^. QomT^saktn /or Rflcfaf . 
¥&■ . •>, 

ix N 6^2 AtiUimn 1 M 1 -. .. 

■now- 

r City Blues: Riots, Rasta$ pid 
Jr Yowtfi .- ':7 m.. 

Chester Pakistanis J 1 '; 1 ... 

Mother.to the Intemctel Family 


elementoiy parlkle physic*. 1981-82; Profo^pr 
l. Hughes - £398.667 for work'lo experimental 
dtofoeittaiy particle phytic*,. 1981-84. 

CeS bfatey Prrifcssgr. S. Ol Chtth - 
£14,617 tom thn.SRRC fot ta invest) gallon of 
hU(ocxjmpab®ty syridm Id .sponges’ k%S. Wuu 
Invertebrates,-. ■ 

.petonj :4>r J, J, .Mlliier -■ £35A«. from it* 


xpenmciuai £17*450; tom SERC for study of. 

j; _ , • Huafidei; -. Dr D. J.- H. 

I, Cutth - -Smith -i £I3,0CP for 'the iaverfisattoa of rusw •’ 
atigWlMt of • methods ol M^nlc syutbedsTT- ‘ T* 
t >"»• .' -Conurainlty. health - Profo*wi Claxfce- £1 |J00 
in r ,v; : bom , Jteuhh auihoriiy at a . 

»• from Ihe. lupplerticnt for research on perinatal ovortalKy 


iHe; Viral. .qom-, . flwvty, 


> D.L. Fisher - £14,500 

grapblcal typplojfaBnt, . 

Hi Bdnyqq - ElQ.tOD front 


He Copfea: £2^0, N*w 4 Conh , 
ly SubsoripBorw. Commteton tor _ 
al Equality, Elflot Hoinsfl, -10-lS 
jUMi Sbsel, London SW1E BQH 


-SERC, tqt an analyi« . ot. -il£ viml W, .gSrSoM"' " T- r ■’ . 

'S££afi e * 5 a r uC'r^3!. 

Robspn - £RlWi000 (rim the .^RCroriMver- - £22^)43 -frocTfoe SERC for- study oripSlc* - 
ri wewch projccU of the Myrlpe ( Rthttology. titio of botodaryLsyei- growth rwuHhtgfemi 


research into energy tosses ano mica ui oo- 

Si;aS d S.ffi- £i 5 ^oi 

from British Gas for the sttiutlon Of gas dis- 
tribution network model* on dfrtribuled array 
processor, .. „ . 

Computer idence and itatbtto - Professor 
O, F. Coulourii, Mr R. Bornat and Mr 
S. Abramiky - £33.299 from the SBRC for the 
development of a distributed computing system 
based on the Paacal-M Language. - • 

Economics - Professor D. A. Ctinte tod Pro; 
lessor M, H. Peslon - £50,276 from the SSRC 
. for research Into policy, rules In small macroeco- 
nomic modelB with a government budget, con- 
ilrainl. .. „ , _ 

Electrical and electronic «w^r%lP' L : a - 
CUthbert sad Dr A. D. Giver -. £29,960 from 
. the SERC for research Into microwave location 
of buried object*; - Dr F. J. Evans. Dr E. H. 
Mamdani aad Dr E. M. Schflrf - £24,125 from 
the SERC. for Ihe development of learning 
■: algorithms for applUationa on the dynamic con- 
trol of robot arms; Dr B. H. Mamdani - 
£13,503 frtun the; SERC for Incoming Visiting 
Fellowship grant lb Dr T- Radecki from Poland 
ter investigate the methods of information re- 
' trieval ualnc fuzzy logic. . - 

, Geography -- Professor D. M. SfoHh, Dr B. J. 


£68,900 from SBRC for 

K l performance of materials tot iw ^ 
jem Dr R. J. Young - .WfflSeri <* 
United Stales Army for the ^ovetopfl ^ ^ 
high-modulus nolydfacclyteae Bbres 
fibre- reinforced “tnposite*.' u 

Mechanical engineering “ br 

Thring - £19$98|roiii The 
research Into the devolopmooi ^ utneha, 
mole for lariogcabia wl, " oU 1 -m^u B &offl Dj 
Physics - Dr D, Capper - £10,1« I ^ cir j 1 
Nuffield foundation lor a SoBiiro. pnjirflCr 
Fellowship 'Quantum 

O. H. Martin - £107,931 I to' 
search Into mOUi^tr^wa v e_^« rs p . L -8 . 


Hunfhr sod dr i*. B. Bfoumofo ™ fW r «0 from pfcjrtfe* - Prof^or Bcpby - i 15 , 76 ^ from 

- ,a.I - »^ > ' *'.**<* jr.rv ( : c'rvr v r.»* *rf * « .- rft . . *.■: 




■ . Felhmhlp grant lb Dr T. Radecki from Poland 
tcb investigate the methods of information re- 
' trieval ualnt fuzzy logic. . < 

Geography ? Professor D. M. S forth, Dr B. J. 
-Woods:, Mi J. D. Byles and Dr S. Curtis - 
. £26;5?4.fato tho King Edward's Hospital Fund 
' for- Loridrin.aiul the North East Thames Re- 
. gtonal Seal* Authority for a comparative 
study of (be need for health care. 

■ • 

ij-» -. ; 






Ulster Polytechnic Me Ctoj' 

a i Houston. R- W. Ewart and "- convoy 
S 53,747 from J 

p*w?auw f jijS 5 ,'srs* ; 

data storage sttuteRi w hi ■ -.- . 

XTT^ ^ i-JEiS* ■ 

M- T- H ;i Co ^ d T i^S 'Study - ^ 

fmXu P nd*Asped. _ fl.«» JJgtf 

prafearor A. J- A- Moro oq 

% m • • • 
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SHORT TERM TEACHING VBITORSHIPS 
TO THIRD-WORLD UNIVERSITIES 

TS» Klgta Education Dtvblin of the British Council funds setdomia vtiUanhlpa bom 
poiods Ol bsnnso 1 A 4 months u DnlvOlsttias in tbo Third World, mainly but not 
exfodrsly In Africa. Thsso afford an opportunity lor stiff ol British UrUvsntUw and 
teftsetaios to paillctoaw tn ovsfasu w sn Wng progra mm e st nndsrgrmduata and 
pndgmtniw Ionia at tna raquast ol cnrstMOS urivenritls*. 

Bttmr Kducitton PWsten would wtkxi ma Walsmspf ol huersst trotn BrtUsh AosAamlog 
■ffkig to paiddptis fat tha progiamma lit tha coming B-yoaz poriod. Btaff should ba vriUng lo 
ptaosod omasa unsecompantod by fantily. Pievtora third world aspartenoa Is dastrabla. 

Rsoissts may ba Mda by IMvarafilaa ovarsata toi vtshora In s vary wlds tangs of 
dMpQnai bat puriotiu Rises of mad an 


Aorioulnira . 

j .^^^frwUoolariy prooBnlcal sctancea) 

faraa and aUonancos, though k la hoped that homo insdmtkrs 
*aaa coocnue “'* r ' , ^So ihs tbsanc*. 

_^?^.^ l !^^.!?° a, »siiad bysc»urtciihunvUsaouiUnlMta>chtnBandias5srch 

DTUUh Co - a Sf 


a piirtam Rises ol mad era: 

, Vatarinary Bdanoa and Bural DavaJopmsnl 


| wforimosirisiis.utow.BWiAawr* 

HONG KONG 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SENIOR 

LKCTURESRlR/LBCTUnESHlP 
IN MUSIC 

Aopllcaiions sro Invited for 
a post of Lecturer In Music. 
Candidates should nave 

■pproprlata academic qualifica- 
tion In Western Music, and an 
Interest In Chinese music 
would ba an advnntaoa. 

- u ta W^MffSM ^aTfar "i 

[‘"jtod period of up V to ttrii 
2,*^- « u j, t «hle for appUcanta 
& frora ■" 0,har 


L“'Va°i Vo- 6a £ 

LV m 4 k*io-so 

®**rtlna salary win 
!!!£!* qualltlcatlona and 
■•pertsnea. 

sal) 1 i2P2? 1 rataa, salaries tax 
kflm. 0 * JS76 of proas 

™3*-. HowSoo banaflta at a 
,_2 r ,7^*% a \ ■ alary, 
. 1 allowance, leave and 
"Idlcsl benefits are provided. 

pamoblara and a p- 
obi.irl.S » Tot 1 “ "if be 

uo.Appotntraenu Unit, Secret- 

sy jsStEsies? ° r 


w '^SS'^ y » T 
•jSHWSRr 


HONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LBCTURBSHIP IN 
OBOORAPHY 

Applications are invited for 
a Lectureship ln Geography In 
the Department of Geography 
end Geology. The appointee 
should be primarily an econo- 
mic paoarapher preferably with 
spscmllRatlon In population 
■tualae and/or In Beat Asia. In 
addition to offering courses In 
the undergraduate programme, 
tha appointee Will ba expected 
to contribute to the M.A. 

nnurni- In Comnnrsllvs Asian 

aluuTel. 

7.640 - 173.940 - 181.500 
189,060 (El B HK$ I b.90 
approx.). Starting' aalary. Will 
depend on quallflcationa ana 
axpartened. - 


At current rstes. salaries cat. 
will not eiceed 13% of grosa 
Income. Bousing benefits at a 
rental of ft*K of aalary 


education allowance, leave and 
medical benefits era provided. 


Further particular* and 
plication forma 


®£W5BWy«£4' 


^wttffmThe raSiV^oYo 
te aga JEST ,n " u ®. according 

■attho*SS2 r Inform a tloo hfa- 
8 , M* "phST 1 * o'Wde contact Or 
nvViAiriltonn, bepnrtmant of 
and Pharmacology 
^ 7a oV). 81 A ndrewa 7616) 

one wirti curriculum 
8«!sd r *i? re .«a. should be sub- 


forms may Se 
tha Aasoclatlon 
Commonwealth Unlveraltlee 
Appta.), S6 Oordon Square. 

ndon WC1H OFF. or from 
...O' Appointments Unit. Sacrat- 

B -y'a . orflce. University of 
□no Kong, Hong Kong. 

.. The closing data for app)tca- 
ttona U 98 February 1982. HI 

HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CHAIR OF INDUSTRIAL ’• 
BNGINBERINQ 
■ (Re-advertfeement) 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the Chair or . Induitrisl En- 
glneerlng, which became vacent 
on July I, 1981 on Uje retil-e- 

- t x: 

Annual salary (auperannu- 
eble) will ba within tha pro-- 
feeaorlal rnnoa and not less 
than HK$aS0,B20 (£1 “ 

HK$1 1.10 approx). 

t currant rates, salaries tax' 
will not axraad 18 % of gross 
iDCOIne. Houslae benefits at a 
rental of 7V%% of salary. 

,eBVe " 

Further perllcutara and op- 
IlcaUoo forms may be 
•-«.-» com the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth . universities 

(Appta.). 36 Oordon Square, 
London . WC 1 H OPF, or from 
Appointments Unit, Barrel 
“ “ ' " ,fc “ of 


o/Jk 1 L .the Bsiabltahmanu the Appoinlmanta Unit, Be. 

Hong Koqg^on( >l llo!u. >y 
ilia, rtJ^ 'by IBtti .Janu^ Tha i cloflng^dato tor, “go 


Tha closing dato fOr applica- 
tions le if February 198a. HI 


ships*# Studentships > 



S’ttS? 1 *' 01 ' U. 8 , 8 .) 

for 1 0 * 0 er 


HONG KONG 
UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 
( R a -o d ve rt Isa ment ) 


Applications era invited for 
a Lectureship in Physiology. 
The appoints® wltl bo moulted 
to participate In the teaching 
or physiology ta dental and 
medical students. Applicant* 
with higher degrees In Physiol- 
ogy or medical degrees will be 
given preference. 

Applicants should have aorao 
research and teaching experi- 
ence and a special interest In 
Cardiovascular Physiology. 

Annual salary _( super annji- 


Ike. 060 ccl - Htcku-io 
approx.), ntartlna salary will 
depend on uusllllcollons end 
. experience- A medlrally- 

J uallfled appointee who hes 
Jit completed his pm- 

reolstrallon year will be 
appointed es a Lecturer ot the 
minimum point or the scale. 

At currant rates, salaries lav 
will not evened 1 9 % ot gross 
Incorao. Hauilne benefits at a 
rental or 7UK ol salary, 

education allowance, leave and 
medical benefits are provided. 

Further particulars end ap- 
Icstlon forma may 6c 

alnsd from the Mtailulnn 

. CnmmnnwnsUli llulvnrsltln* 

App.u.), 3b„Gqrdaii Square 

Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 

The closing data Tor applica- 
tion* la 31 January 1B8A. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 


PALMBRBTON NORTH 
MA88HY UNIVERSITY 

LECTURER IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Applications are invited for 
a lecturing position In the De- 
partment of Industrial Manage 
mant and Engineering. Tm 
duties ore assorlsled with lee 


luring and relaUd activities In 
mechanical technology. Appli- 
cants should bavs an anproprl 
ate degree In meohanlcal en 
. g mooring and oil Interest, as 
pertance ' or .additional qu»! 

" ' ‘ ■> the sp 

plication of ■ branch of mech- 
anical engineering to ' produC 
Fvlce plant opera 


in tn . . . . ... 

K oceeeing InduBtrles; or (b) 
a application of computers to 
the control or operation Of 
product on- methods. 

Basic duties Include lecturing 
to -Bachelor ot Technology »lu- 
*‘ants, but the eppolatee will 
be expected to conduct Ruch 
research, industrial investiga- 
tions. or extension work con- 
slatent with his or hor in 
teres tv. 

The appointment would be 
at Lecturer grade with a salary 

MUSS 8 * or " 

Further do telle end. desrrlp- 
tloo of position with ronal-' 
tlona of appointment may be 
obtained from Hie Asaorlallon 
Commonwealth Universities 
...ppts.l, 36 Oordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF, nr me 
Registrar of lha University 

Appllcatlpria close on 29 
lamtarv IMS. Ill 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

READER/PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Required to lead the research in the Department and to entourage the growth 
of consultancy. Hc/ihe should have me ability io attract external research 
support aad should be competent and qu&lilicd to supervise academic stiff 
sod research students working for higher degiccs. 

Applicants should be well qualified, preferably with a gov] Honour! 
degree in engineering, a post graduate qualification and suitable industrlil, 
research and/or teaching experience, together with an spptopciatc 
publications record. 

The principal interests of the Department are litecinmic Systems and 
Control Engineering. 

Salary Seals: £11,298-£I2,S91 (bar) - £14,238 per annum. 


LECTURER II 


Applicants should preferably hare a higher degree and relevant industrial' 
research experience. Speciali'-cd knowledge is sought in the fields of modem 


research experience, apeciali'cd knowledge is s 
electronic systems tuuvor control engineering. 
Salary Seals: £6y(62-C10,43l. 


Under current salary regulations and subject in satisfactory 
performance, the successful candidate can normally expect incremental 
progression to the Senior Lecturer Scale of which Ihe present maximum 


■alary la £12,141 per annua. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from the 
Tenonnei OfQcer, Sheffield City Polytechnic tDept TIH), Halfords 
thaws, Fltzalao Square, Sheffield SI 2BB or by telephoning 20911 Ext 

Completed forms should be returned by 18 January 1982. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic is an Equal Opportunities Employer. H3 


FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 

Applications ar^ invited for the following post: 

Visual Communication 

Head of Department 

(Grade V) 

The Department is responsible for BA (Hons) Graphic 
Design with options in Typography anti Photography and 
servicing other courses - BA (Hons). BEd and Foundation 
Irt the Faculty. ■:•**{..-. 

Further details and application form avaUaMa from 
'Personnel', The POLYTECHNIC. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
WV1 1SB. 

Tel: (08021 7106B4 (24 hr. Anaaphone). 


Awards ' 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Research on 'The Crowd in 
Contemporary Britain' 

The 8SRC Panel on Crowd Behaviour plans to sponsor a 
series of ra&eatch prnieota which, taken together, will 
contribute to Ihe understanding of contemporary crowd 
phenomena in Britain - particularly, but not exclusively, the 
recent urban disturbances. Proposals, which should each be 
yvlihin a £25,000 calling, are Invited In the following areas: ' 
historical aspects 
social context and soda) change • 
publloorder 

particular events and settings 
crowd psychology 

Write for guidelines to applicants to : Alan Conway, 

Secretary to the Crowd Behaviour Panel. SSRC, 1 Temple 
Avenue, London EC4Y 0BD (Tel ; 01 -353 5262 ext. 26). Outline 
proposals are required by 31 January 1982. nib 


CflUNTY CUUNClt. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

CANTP.nnniiY cnu.r.iiF. o|- 
AllT 

IIRI'AILTM f-NT or lllliTUltY 
or AHT, 

DESIGN AND 

COMPLI'.MKNTAIIY MTUI1IF.S 

lleiliilrad from January. I'JBd. 

PART-TIME I.ECTI.'IIEH IN 
HISTORY OF DESIGN 

la taacli litetorv nl riralnu with 
HISTORY Ol GRAPHIC 

niiir.N 

on tha Cut Iona ol An HA 
tlluna* digret nml aliplnmii 
cosrwi. 

bultably r iiicrlrnraij and/nr 
quallflad raiidldalcs ara Invited 
in apply bv latiar within 10 
flaya of lha appearance of Hits 
arivertlaemont. nmtuslug a lull 
lurrlculum «|tar. in: 

Ol Art. New Dover Road. Can- 
taeburv. Kent. TTI 3AN Hi 


Colleges of Art 


KENT 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

WHmm'fflrar 

ART 

Onkwoad Park, Qahwoud 
Hoad. Matdaume. Kant 

Mead of Finn Art, Oraita III, 
ta be responsible for the oraa- 
pfsDtion and. philoiaphy or Ilia 
CNAA DA i lions) _ Dagrne 


court* Ire l'lna Art. Sfuit bn a 
diatlaouiabed practising artist 
vvlin relevant uravloua export - 
once ol running a department. 

Application lonns ntiil furlli- 

er particulars, quoting retar- 
ance 312/88. frutn lha Princip- 
al to ba returned within M 
data of lha RdtFrtlixncDl, 

RB-sdvertlsament. Pravloua 
appllcanln need not reapply. HB 

WEBT INDIES 

. QRAPMIC DESIGN 

EDUCATION IN JAMAICA 

Wealed as toon as posilbla 
Graphic Design Tutor for the 
Jamaica School of Art. 

An opportunity ulitt far a 
trained Graphic Daslomr la 
work In a Third World caun- 


K y. The posltlun la tor a tutor 
Chproo of ihe Graphic De- 
sign depart nun I of tha JamaJra 
Gchao) of Art. The Jsmnlcn 
School of Art Is lha only art 
school In tha English spanking 
Caribbean and mharea a campus 
with Ihe . schools of Dance, 
Drama and Music In a cultural 
train tog complex that haa 
rapidly gained International 

E raetlqa. Salary scales are not 
iBh. but a unique experience 
Is offered for ■ teacher of In- 
itiative io work In a devaloplnn 
country. 

Successful 4pp]|cuu*s should 
havn the tallowing aiutllflca- 
Huns. It A ur diploma with 
post- grad uste ■Indies . |n 
graphic deal go or equivetant: 5 

I eSra experience in tne field — 
rsching experience la an start, 
but not e requirement, The 
person nnpainirif will tin ex- 
pfi leil ta plan anti coordlnale 
i-aurati in: graphic design, lay 
out. art work lueitianlruii, 
“holography. . Illuatralltin anti 
no srl priming: la etchin- 
thonrapliy, woodcuts, 
screen otd. The 






Persona! 









TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 



THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

l^gUcstlofU ars Invited for Ihe foNowfng posts tsnable from August, 

-acuity of Arts 

I. Lecturer In Fine Arte - To teach general and advanced Chinese 
firing and ufflpMfy. Applicants should be an BccompUsbed artist of 
ZShfnaw painting and caUgwphy whh leecNna «*4wcVenc%.U\ h\ am4 hsu. 
■ dJab’nctfM sfyw hi hatihk creative wtvk. 

f. Lecturer In MuaKa (Chinese Music) - Appflcante should hold e doc- 
vale In Musto, Musicology or Enlhnwniidcoiofly. or be rearing die 
omptetion of such a programme! and be eble to teach courses In the 
lliory and theory of Chinese music and to conduct research. Background 
\ other Asian music or music Nbrarlanefifp will be an advantage. 

acuity of Buarnoas Administration 

. Lecturers In Accounting and Finance (two posts) - Applicants should 
oectaUze In Accounting or Finance with primary teaching interest in 
red rode Date Processing Methods. Management Information Systems, 
ax Accounting. Business Law, Real Estate Finance and Analysis, 
nondal Theory, or Banking. 

Lecturers In General Business Management and Personnel Manage- 
ent (two posts) - Applicants should be able to teach courses In one or 
-d of the following areas: Management Theory, Personnel Management 
id Industrial Relations, end Production/ Operetio na Management. 

Senior Lachirera/Lscturara In Maikellng (two posts) - Applicants 
ouM be ebla to teach at least 3 of the following courses: Marketing 
wearch, Buyer Behaviour, Advertising, Sales Management International 
diode for Marketing, Marketing Theory, Ratal 1- 


CoJJeges of 
Higher Education 


Applications are invited for the 
new post of 

FACULTY 

REGrSTRAR 

The poal-hofder wfllba 
responsible tor leading a team 
of administrative and clerical 
stall and picwMtog 
admin is t/at/vs sup port 
services for a wide range of 
eclhdHes and functions within 
the Faculty. The post offers 
considerable scops for 
Individual InHI alive soda 
creative approach lo 
educational administration In a 
dynamic, pofytechnlc-atyfe 
inatHutlonwttchoriereover 


Research Posts 


LEEDS 

UNIVERSITY OF 

BCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY 

8SRC RESEARCH TRAINING 

STUDENTSHIPS IN HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Application* are invited 
from candidates who have or 
eapart to obtain o First or 
Upper Second Claaa Honours 
degree In Geography or 
another related lubjuct, for 
the following Roisarrh Train- 
ing StudcnrhjlPR. available 
from 1 October 1082. 

Impact of Tourism (Dr C. M. 
Leigh) 

_ Rural Chan as In Ecuador (Dr 
D. A. Pr Baton! 

Migration (Dr J. C. II. Still- 
wall) 

Location or Health Fallcltlea 
(Professor A. C. Wilson) 

A letter of application, cur- 
riculum vita* and the names ot 
two referees should bo sent to 
tha member of staff concerned, 
School of Geography, Universi- 
ty of Lands. Leeds LS2 SJT. 

HIO 


Overseas 


aitaUng, Quantitative Methods for Marketing, Marketing Theory. Ratal 1- 
3. Service Marketing and Industrial Marketing. 

tcully of Science 

Lecturai In Biology (Botany) - Applicants ahoiid have special compe- 
ted In genetics or cytology ana be ebfa to teach basic botanical 
.trees 

Lectuier fn Chamtstry - To teach Physical Chomtetiy courses with 
oratory supervision and to develop a research programme. 

Senior Lsclurar/LBCturar In Computer Science - Preference wBI be 
*1 to applicants with experience In one or mote oi the blowing HMda: 
a Qaso Management Systems, Information Systems, Computer Oner- 
g Systems, System Simulation and Modelling, St aria Heal Computing, 
nplisv Design or Operational Research. 

.eefurer Jn Eledrontoe - Applicants should specialize In VLSI and 
ipirter Systems. 

ulty of Social Science 

Pra lessor of Journalism and Communication 

Professor pt Psychology - ApoVcante should possess outaWndino. 
iMm.CpsAltosifkxte, coradereMo university teathJnd "end r o e oMc n. 
irfenee and have puMtehed sehofarty works of originality and merit in 
dtecfptine. For Profosaorahip oi Journalism and Communfcation, 

I uat«- knowledge ol Hong Kong media and Chinese language wIB be. 
dvantige. An apolcani who float not possess the raqulrod queBka- 
. for appointment sa Professor may be considered tor appointment 


Applies nfs should have high 
educational qualifications, 
proven administrative 
experienceand art Interest In 
higher education. 

Salary: 

£7,371 ~£7, 875 

Closing ddle for receipt of 
compfstedapplfcatlonBeth 
January, 1982. 

Application forms and further 
details from: 

TbePerarmnsI Office 

Os Hufl College of 
vjd/ Higher Education 

IngiemireAvanue. 

Hull HUB 7LU 
Teiephona: (0462) 448506 


thinh f 'UEHtiSALEM 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF 
ARCKAEOLOOY 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Tha School Is completing a 
«“««* or Ayyubld anil Mnmluk 
building* In Jsruaaloni, and 
seek# a reaanrch historian to 
asnembis material from the 
Arabic sources, publish ad and 
manuscript, and to write on 
Che history of the periods. 

The Fallow will be based In 
Jerusalem, end provision Is 


msde for studying sources else- 
where. The appointment Is tor 
two years. Rent free accom- 
modation In the School, with 


pood facilities and Inezpanilva 
raoala. R anarch budget In- 
cludes travel. 


Applications to the Assistant 
S«frstary B.A.S.A.J., 25 Won- 
dell Road. London, W1 2 BRS 


Overseas 


Senior Ledurer/Lftcturar to Journalism end 
■).- To teach courses In (t) Journal tem: p 
murtoatkxi. advanced news reporthg And edhi 


to. Journal lam end Communfcaltofl (two 
In (1> JoumellAm: prlndpte* of {oumallam/ 
we raporthg And edIUng, bualnem reporting, 







UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

Department of Organlo 
Chemistry 

Postdoctoral or Post M.So 
Research Fellowship 

A F^ ^eWg lejvalfaMa at either 

level for i*9Dai^'Vft*gari(c erft?* 
mica) ayntheefa, with emphasis on 
aromatic, qufrrarioldL and heter- 
ocyclic systems of potential medi- 
cinal Interest. The position win be 
available for one year In -the first 
Instance, And renewable for a 
further two yeera. . 

Salary ranges: Postdoctoral 
H1QBM - M3 410 
poet M.SO m 730 - R11 430 
A oantrtjutlan to tetaaiian ex- 
panses may be made tor over- 
seas appointees. Further intorma- 
fkm may be obtained from Aeeocl- 
flda Picfawof.R. G. F. OSes, De- 
partmenj of Organic Chemistry, 
Unlverafly.of Cape Town, Ftondo- 
bosdv 7700, south Africa, to 
whom applications, wWi .%• 
names of two referees should be 
aflfri aa > aoon a* poealbia. . 


HISTORY 

ELIZABETH MARGARET 
VILAS 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

SL Lawrence Unlvardty Invttaa appltea- 
Horn and nominations for ihs nswty 
created CKzabqth Margaret Vlu Choir 
ot HMaiy. The Initial appotobnent wsi 


cWJWng to me N story of 20 tti Can fury 
Amertoa. Appointment to the Choir lo 
far a A yau twin. ranowoWa by muteol 
BflwoirionL and la accanpanlad by an 
appofnimanf to a 10 yoar track position 
In tha <1 spar* mem of hl«o»y. 

•• eppolnimenl may be made at wy 
rank. Imuiifea are kwftad from bdh 
mature Mholara of aatablfBfwd dMIno- 
Uor aa toaohera an) wittora aa wal u 
from me whoee early teaching 
oaiaara and publications give pronto# 
of future M 0 i dtatfneUon. At whatever 
rank the appctntrnarl to macte, aaMiy 
and benante wM be highly eorrpaMw 
and raaaarab funda be avalafala to 
tha hokter of the Chair. Addraaa conaa- 
pondanca to: Robert CariWa, Chair, 
vttoa SOAith Comirittae, at. Uwmnoa 
ifnfvaraHy. Oamon. N.Y. 13017. An 
AfflrmMhe Action Equal Opportunely 
Emptoyar. H« 



Teaching Positions In Yarmouk University 

IRBID - JORDAN 


Yarmouk 


specialization Hated below for the academic year 193^1883^ ^ 01 
Vlrotogy)! (ComparaBve Anatom y- Molecular Biology, Plant PhyBtaogy 


Hardware^ "" Slmu ' a ' ion ' Bectronlcs. Computer Software^ 

mSSSST (CamplBX AnBlyala> A!fl8bra ' AI S 0b ralc Topology, Applied 

- Phyelca (Solid State Physlca (Experimental), Quantum Electronfcs. 
Astronomy (ObfiarvationaJ). 

- Statistics (Pjobablllfy Theory, Mathematical Statist (aattnicd 

_lnferance) 1 Applied. Stettetlca. . .. awwa 

Candidates for professorial ranks should hold a Ph.D. Candidates f« * 
Insl/uciorshlp should hold an M.Sc. with teaching experience. 

Annual salary ranges from $18,000 to $28,000 tor professorial rank*, 
and $9,000 to $20,000 tor Instructors, for nine months service. Joidartan 
Income tax nominal. Fringe benefits Include medical and life insurance 
furnished housing for reasonable rent, and (ravel air tickets for appointee 
and family (spouse and children under eighteen). Extra remuneration ij 
paid tor summer teaching. A model school Is available with nursery 
section and two programs of Instruction, one (or Arahlc epeekfoa 
children and the other tor English speaking children. 

Complete dossier (transcript, three letters of reference, copies ol 
degrees) to be sent not later than end of January 1982, to: 

THE DEAN 

FACULTY OF 8CIENCE 
YARMOUK UNIVER8ITY 
IRBID - JORDAN 

N.B. The departments ol Computer Science and Mathematic* will have 
openings beginning Spring Semester (February 1982). Deadline for 
applications mid December 1961. 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY AND MINING 

LECTURER 
IN METALLURGY 

processing (T eluding coal). I nalru mentation andoonlrol, proceaa 
simulation and optimization, computing. 

Applicant a should hold e htghei degree plus have had uiclek ' 
BlonaJ experience In oneollhs above fields or haveeohtevoo 
en equivalent status: The successful applicant Will posaesa a 
nigh level of eelf motivation, enthusiasm and me ability to 
communicate effectively with students. 

Dulles Include responsibility lo the Head of Department lor 
teaching Insporoprtate undergraduate and graduate subjects, 
supervision of dlgherdegrae students end research p;o|eew^ 
end some administrative work, as required. 

Tha poalllon will be offered on • limited term beats lor an initial 
period of three years 

Salary within the renoetAl9.Bai -|AM,03f P »-'- 


Candidates, who must have a good degree in a relevant subject, are rtqu 

• for 'the following faculty areas: Educational Studies, Mathematics • 

(com puring,: statistics, mathematics, education), Arts (art n^tory, . . 

architecture). Technology (electronics, telecom niumcations). Atjeas 
years’ post- university experience &hd the abijity to work .on a wide r a g ;. 
subject disciplines is essential Candidates will oe required to demo 

— i a j..u cj,..nf!/u, onrt t.hAir nnfpntial iortne - " 


will be given. product! on training if necessary, will work on all aspects o 
; ? production ot radio and television programmes for the Open umvc ;■ . . 

: Salary: £7945 - £10,776 p.a.. (according to 'qualifleations and experience;. .. .. 

Based Milton Keynes. Relocation expenses considered, •. : 

, Contact us iifimediat’ely for application form (quote ref . 2566 /TH J 

, enclose s.a.e-): BBC Appointments, Umdon W1A 1AA. This 01-580 4408 

i . We are an equal opportunities employer. • .• 




v?*.vi.vw 

1 ' '' ‘ 1 !v: ‘- i-v. ' wv/.y a* sUi'- :■• • 







THg TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.12.81 


Industry and Commerce 


Use your academic and 
research experience 
in a new environment. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertise 


Beneath the surface of the 
sea lies a different world 

One where even the 
fundamental laws of Physics 
undergo subtle changes. 

And where scientific and 
technological precedent can 
no longer provide guidance in 
solving problems that instead 
demand totally original, 
empirical approaches. 

But despite the 

■^ttfamfiiarity of the undersea 
envirortm^j^ it's one where we 
at 

Systems feel completely aT^*^ 
home. 

We’ve accepted the fact 


that phenomena such as 
complex density shifts and 
temperature inversions can 
force us to re-think systems 
concepts time and time again. 

We’ve accepted that 
solutions to the problems of 
underwater weapons systems 
cannot come from our own 
resources alone. 

And we’ve developed our 
own ways of approaching 
problems that are without 
parallel in any field of systems 
design, software, or electronic 
■'©awaiechamcal engineering. 

With the net result that 
we’re now universally 


recognised as the leading 
underwater weapons company 
in Europe, if not the world. 

Now more than ever, we’re 
making the unique challenges 
of the underwater environment 
our business. 

We’re also inviting you to 
make them yours. 

Please telephone or write 
for an application package to: 
Ms. Jill Aplin, Marconi Space 
and Defence Systems, The 
Grove, Warren Lane, Stanmore, 
Middx. HA7 4LY. Tel: 01-954 2311. 

Marconi <f 

Space & Defence Systems ■ 


in the 

THES 

phone 


CLARK 


01 -837 
1234 
X7526 



p>' MS-.-* 

m rm. 






What goes on below the line is our business. 

It could be yours. 


fillip 


THE 


EDUCATION 

SUPPLEMENT 



Mlscellam 




p— - UNITED WORLD COLLEGES N 

^RNATIONAL development director 

1 CoJteflBB (UWC) ars s group of International Schools sharing 
\ "“WriB whJosiion an active force to promote belter 
nations and peoples. There are ounepti/ tour 
fan foSFSS**** Canada. Singapore, Swaziland). Each of 

tWW vifc»Lr?s an,a - 1 ^ a B 1 ® 81 Varioly of countries: tor example, the 
forth 01 ,he ABantic ^ South Writes draws Its 360 Sixth 

teone^rS^!) ^ buraarteh from soma.flO.counfrlee. 

.• V the USA/V^* W|U ** °P®' wd te September 1 982, one in Italy end one 

: Sum 18 UW C' B organtoetionel and executive centre, 

Qftte htal, ahd developing Ihe movement aa a whole. The , 

bimiiionfli rElL atafl and wishes to make a new appointment of an 
Dir ® ck)f ' whose main role win be to strengthen 
• ^oraanleatlon and support. 

: bo riflrid between 40 and 66. They should have 


7* International nature. Readiness to travel will 

^ 8 ome llhguietic skills wffl be an advantage, 
negotiated Recording to experience. . 

^ ,r ® m Director General, UWC InternathxiBl 

"pOUtenburah Square, London, WC1N 2A0. 


ri nrtlri. 1 .’ Hi ■ “ Manual/, IKK' It IB nwp*u inpi uw 

IDWT* • ** Bbla 1»K® up Ihe appointment In the 




The Business Education 
Council would like to hear 
(rom those with suitable 
exparlance of BEC 
courses who would be in- 
terested In an appointment 
aa a BEC Moderator on a 

E art-tlrne basis. There will 
9 vacancies In 1882 for 
Moderators for BEC 
General, National and 
Higher National courses 
end appointments will be 
made on a geographical 
basis. 

Application forms should 
-be returned by 31»l 
January 1982, 
Moderators 
Business Education 


Berkshire House 
168/173 High Holborn 


SEX 

DISCRIMINATION 
ACT, 1975 

No job advertisement which indicates or can reasonably 
bs understood as Indicating an intention to dlscrlmate 
on ground of sex (eg by inviting applications only from 
males or only from -females) msy be accepted, unless 
1 '. The fob is for ihe purpose of a private householder or 

2. It Is a business employing fewer than six persons or 

3. It Is otherwise excepted from the requirements of the 
Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at the time the 
advertisement is placed seying which of the exceptions 
in the Act la considered to apply, 
in addition to employment, the principal areas covered 
by the section of the Att Which deals with 
advertisements are education, the supply of goods and 
services end the sale or letting of property. 

It IS the responsibility of advertisers to ensure that 
advertisement content does not discriminate under tha 
terms of- the Sex Discrimination Act. 


P.Q. BOX 7 
GRAYS INN 













snday 


Thursday 


rersary of the Balfour Dedara- We are barred by soldiers from en- 
if 191/, a red letter day on the tering the university, and are given 
inian calendar. For more than no access to our offices. Students 
•nth since the academic year have been routed from dormitories 
we have had no strikes, and in Bir Zeit and Rnmallah in the 
ruble with the Israeli army, but night, and been told to return to 
will be different. The winding, their home towns and villoges. There 
!e road from RamallRh to Bir- is an air of disbelief. That two days 
ominously deserted except for of relatively minor student demon- 
and half-tracks: many students Strattons, led by a fraction of our 
taff have taken the day off. At 2,000 students, should be punished 
id campus (still the aarairusua- by closure seems impossi ble - b st 
centre of the university, yen r there were dozens of similar 
igh a splendid new campus is demonstrations with no such effect, 
t completed closer to Rama!- ft is collective punishment, designed 
he students meet for speeches to suppress higher education on the 
rk the occasion. The meeting West Bank, we attend a trial of 


Note to candidates: in formulating 
your answer, exclude dependence 
upon a massive increase in available 
resources. Discount universal willing- 
ness on the part of teachers and 
administrators to forsake bed, board 
and normal family life (in the way 
that successful political activists do) 
in favour of a seven-day week and a 
16-hour day. Put aside hope of a 
miraculous transformation in profes- 
sional knowledge and skills. Dismiss 
! the possibility of discoveries that will 


learn from 
each other 


rk the occasion. The meeting West Bank, we attend a trial of 
vith the singing of Palestinian students at the military headquarters 
and there is a rush to the in Ramallah, where hail is asked for 
round the village where simple and refused. The students allege mis- 
road blocks arc set up. Several treatment and look haggard in the 
3 ut tyres, relics or previous small, dirty courtroom where the 
s, arc rekindled and the prosecution and judges arc all Israeli 
signal brings in the troops, soldiers. Later in (he day we go with 
.10 heavily ormed soldiers, a group of lecturers to the Isrenli 
cd with Icar gas grenades, High Court of Justice, in West Jeru- 
nd stout batons, make n rush salem's Russian Compund. The three 
: students. There is an initial 
small stones and the students 


judges find in favour of the closure, 
but require the military (whose own 
law rules the West Bank) to decide a 


soldiers fire almost con- “reasonable" period. Later the 
Ay, supposedly into the air period of closure is set as two 
rh in the past students have months, which will cripple the 
it. Within range, they fire tear academic programme. 

3 the courtyard and buildings, 
adenls are equipped with raw 
which apparently counteracts 
. My wife and I, onionless, • i 
?pt over by gas as we sit in rriQSV 
ces: the skin smarts, the tears J 

ind breathing is asthmatic. A wave of unrest grows on the West 
is a lull while negotiations Bank in protest against the closure 
a allow the students to leave of Bir-Zeit. Shops are shut in East 
'ersity, and we manage to get Jerusalem, but troops force shop- 
car and through the check- keepers to open in Ramallah, Beth- 
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AH of us - politicians pareuta. per- TpnpliArC nn n restless human yeamina w ‘T* 

sonnel officers, admissions tutors - X £<!LIltiFk Call and relevance reflccied 8 in mt * 

want better secondary schools. Ques- for multi- and inter-disciln ^ 11 

,to„ - how do wo ge , them? leaHl frOlT! 

Note to candidates: in formulating I bad - as the aualiuf “ 0I * 

your answer, exclude dependence gJJCll 011161 * dients that go into Kern ** 

upon b massive increase in available Reformers too often blame 

jects. academicism and examinations 
for what is in fact inadequate 
tenclung. What turns off the ceZ 
tant learners is not physics, or 
physical education, or English * 
maths us such - it is thesi things 
taught by people whose commitmeX 
and wish to succeed (and let us not 
underestimate either) are thwarted 
and eventually turned into unreflec- 
tive routine and self-protective cynic- 
ism by not knowing enough about 
what to teach or how to teach it Do 
we really believe that this problem 
will be tackled by reorganize 
schools nnd curriculum? 

The focus of effort needs to be u 
to quality of subject tekcWng h*»- 
and such considerations as relevance 

iiuwr, uu yum vwuu IV ICK.KIC uua annrnnrlntonoec .. ' 

, HST 60 ° n William Taylor 

jJMmjs Mtfsar ~ a* * — «■« as 

A pity, then, that so many current we should find teachers coming 8pects lie voluntary subjed 

presenptions for change offered by together to consider the substance of associations 7 1 

keynote speakers ana the media curriculum and pedagogy. Current 

turn, implicitly or explicily, upon talk about schooi-based evaluation, If the money spent on providing 
one or more of these unlikely to be job embedded in-service training and the institutional framework for cum- 
fulfilled conditions. the like show this to be increasingly culum development over the past 20 

There are still people who think the rhetoric, if not yet everywhere y eaTS , bad been matched with support 
that large gains in performance could the reality. tor the bodies that work to develop 

be achieved through such ill-defined For all the plate glass windows and an ° disseminate public traditions of 
nostrums as getting back to the stress on public accountability, knowledge, and on enhancing secofr 
basics; taking education out of poli- teaching is still a very private affair, dary teachers identification with 
tics; making teachers do a full day’s The usual complaint is that this cov- these traditions - which includes a 


revolutionize teaching and learning. 
Allow for the effects of falling rolls 
on curriculum and staffing, and for 
local opposition to reorganization 
that might amciiornte these. Place no 
trust in a flowering of brotherly and 
sisterly love that sweeps away all 

ggintinfl difference! «n . .objectives, or 
in the end of interest group politics. 

Now, do you want to tackle this 
question, or would you rather go on 
to something a bit easier? 

Those who teach in and administer 
the schools do not have the option. 



William Taylor 


talk about school-based evaluation, If dle money spent oa providing 
job embedded in-service training and the institutional framework for cum- 
the like show this to be increasingly culum development over the past 20 


tics; making teachers do a full day’s The usual complaint is that this cov- 
work; putting principals on five-year ers up inefficiency and poor practice. 


sponsibility to modify curricula 
a pedagogy in the fieW ,® r 

understand- 


contracts, or even introducing a Perhaps so. But it also conceals a and pedagogy in tne « 
voucher system. And with their great deal that is excellent and findmes about "^ ^eretanfl 
heads well down at present, there worthy of emulation. Good practi- mg mriav would 

may also be those who continue to tionera are not always good, publi- in fae tbe^re 

seek the educational millenium cists. Other countries make ngremer oe better than »n fact they are. 
through 1960a-type forms of personal effort than do we to identify good These aT e hard times for thwe 
and aroun liberation practice and to disseminate the ideas who still believe that improvement m 

U>1U Kiuuu I1UWIIUIUII. r . ..linni and in mc phi 1C flin- 


The reality is that in secondnry and skills on which it is based. 
education, os in so many other areas We have to help heads assume damenta ly a matter of devemwDg 
of life, overall progress is a matter of responsibly for the continuous pro- and applying knowledge and unde • 
doing the right thing in respect of fessional development of their own standing validated by 
many small particulnre. Yet if people staff. We have to equip young irons o f research and sctotanNg 
are to be motivated to care about teachers with the abibty to profit and who fear that thegreat legs 
ere does need to from (rather than contemptuously fo™ d °ff*£ d byn^ 
of general princi- dismiss) the literature of eoucation. and of right ftre - a - 8 J',J 
in nFf^r » vkinn We have in nffar nnt onlv fashion- into the chasm ps into the miUeBUffl. 


These are hard times for those 
who still believe that improvement in 
schools and in society is fun- 
damentally a matter of developing 
and applying knowledge and under- 
standing validated by public tradi- 
tions of research and scholarship. 


car anti through the check- keepers to open in Ramallah, Beth- getting it right, there does need to from (rather than contemptuously 
oack to RamaTlah. Thirteen iehem and Nablus: welding equip- B e somc discussion of general princi- dismiss) the literature of education. 

■•JEWS"** JSL-SS' -r— -n -“tt 1 tim W 1T !rr I" ? ffar i Ifff onl y fastu ° n ~ 


have " 1 their ID cards taken seal shops that remain shut. A de- 
monstration at Bethlehem University 
• is broken up by troops with rifle-fire 
and tear gas. The Israeli authorities 
i_ (lave virtually ended' all • higher 

SOaV education on the West Bank. Bir 

Zeit lecturers and university officials 
ire soldiers in Bir Zeit village attempt to meet to decide .action 
morning, sullen Bud spoiling against the .closure, but. we ate for- 
fight, but they are given . hd bidden by. the army to use public 
aSon. There , is a short token premises, or to meet in groups of 
vithin the university to protest more, than )0. House or town; arrest 


orwhflt might be, soiiW’feal IWJpe o 1 
Improvement. 

What s to be done? , 

When politicians and administra 


immediate gains® 


tors ineetfthey devote little attention classroom. Arid we have also to en- and 
to the actual processes of teaching courage and value the work of the adequate to that taste, ’ ™ » > 
iFSSSZ. All ih? voluntary subject associations. be. completed by n stngte puenW. 


and learning in classrooms. All the voluntary subject associations, 
talk is about money, legislation. It sometimes seems that we 


All the more reason, then, to care 
about doing today what is- a confli- 


mnm we umversuy to protest more, man *u. nouse or iown; arrest within whicn tne real ousiness or uic quuiiiy u» iuuiriuu«. --------- --r -. - . 

arrests, but I have fclt .of irty orders^ ^ate issued jto r . the tqpjidmlnlsi teaching and learning goes on. We are not much helped by that becasue ine goi g — 

ion classes , in literature aria trfttdrs and the DennS-oE^FacUllles, r — ; -r-^ — 1 — , , . n fnr m h Uod- 

S dn struck .by the amazing and later to .all . the membe« of;>the. Education for adults to traditional full-time undergraduate approved by the uouncu iu ■ 

ility of Palestinians, theff. student coundl. In a spontaneous r ■ — . courses is the Open University. Its al Academic Awards «e i .,,^5 

ntelligence and Impressive will . show, of solidarity, a group ,of ; 170 __ • importance and attractions are ob- cent last year to ■. ce _ t , 0 g 


intelligence and Impressive will .show, of solidarity, a group ,of; 170 
.m, against all the odds of staff and Students fypm tne Hebrew - 
ktion. My' wife travels to Jeru- University In Jerusalem travel to Bir 
in the evening, where she Zeit ancf occupy the university to 
panles a choir that includes' protest at the closure, 

Bir Zeit staff, rehearsing for a . .... 

■nance of Vivaldi's Gloria. 

n there Is shooting in Ramiil- »■ 

.t least 100 rounds of various 0 . -- 

55 , some of it close to our- tlTu3 V 

we learn that a dozen vehicles J 

diers have moved from • Ramal- Because this Is ' usually u busy-; 
Bir Zeit, where- at 10pm they teaching day, we awake only gra- 
d havoc In the village with rifle dually to the realization that there 
id (lares, causing some ttemage be no more classes until January 
yersjty buildings. The effort > _ even if then. In Ihe. meantime 
tlcariy aimed at provoking our there is much to be done. Some 40 
its and terrifying the villagers, foreign Staff at Bir Zeit are working 
1 . individually, to get the .international 

! ' ' ' acAttcmic eommunUy'-Tq nprpt^tj.at’ 

' j ^ : L- j ■ . ; *:• •; .. ... . = • the- ■ closure'; ' T6iegiims- nxe b^ing : 
JOncSQay ?'■' ‘ ; sent, and petitions drawn up. But. is 

the worid jealWinte«s.ted2 'H’sInteU 
■inltm . honour demands. . sotoe^ leausdfy,;;fiiumphab\eito:ptot^ 


UU|J . * r y 1 

tnp Hcbtow i* 


Part-timers 
should be 
-out in credit 


importance and attractions are ob- 
vious: mahyT of its 70,000 under- 
graduates live in isolated areas or are 
tied to the home, they can study in 
their, own lime and at their own 
pace, and there are no entrance 
qualifications. 

It also has its , drawbacks: .tfyft 
opportunities' for face-to-face learn- 
ings are limited, individual study is 
lonely, and the. cost to many is pro- 


courses swelled by tet\ pec ceD 

total of 228, - . 1 . noly- 

Part-time courses in the W 
technics tend to encourage 


leennics icnu ^ « n „ai- 

alternative forms of Foi 

jfication and are usually Reaper- ^ 

example the polytechnic o N 

London evemng degree course 


ire limitea, inaiviauat sroay is only £80 a year. . c a 

S , and the. cost to many Is pro- This scattered national EV jversi . 

e. An honours degree lasting due to a number of factors. ^ 
six or seven years now costs a total ties and colleges have acc£ pi 
■ of between £1,100 and £1.860 in pressure forsome ^."^-eriraeoi 
course and summer school fee?; plus more part-time stuaem , m K fltr jcflla- 
an extra £600 for bbbksV^ei and 'wflh alternative forms .01 ™ a of nM . 

° t Ironi e (^Iy r !The Univer^itv Grants 

' “^tedly on wgg 

abbut £700 for a tjegraa apread ovor be P”" - 

- four or five years. - - , • 


idnesday ' c - sent, and petirions ^ra^^ujji. But. ^ I I 

sr‘ to the- previous, rilgbt’s qlf!-: reteion and tne denial of academic "ag 

jl lsrtail tfrepdwer ana lawless- freedom in South Africa ,- or 
and the siudepts deddo to or Argentina, but. the sheer morale 
.pi a march. This leads instantly ,, blackmail, of the .Israelis, in charging \,r 
nfrontatioii >vi(h the army and aqyone wlio.opposes them wLth anti- P 1 
oads are blocked again. More sendtlsm, inhibits i many frobt.^upM f . 
i ponr in, shooting and -lobbing, porting Palestinian academics. For- 

gas. Our English ' Departmentr my parl, after hjwhig spent five yeari pharl rttfii- XX drrrr 
,ng i? disrtmtinued and we de-' at Makerere ’ University ^ id, Uganda I VlldjllUvlC! Dailey 


• Amid aU the publicity given to the .. 

pew formula (wfich lhe_0OC liuflel- P»rt-"” 6 , a , 8 |W 


uu»r unu.uiu “ ttnn ttfowlng oomanu 1 U». I 

ly got wrong)- it has been forgotten p«b ^ failure to A 
that only about a quarter of tradi- .. v a ^trogradc step- , 
tlonal universities provide part-time j 0 resources coukl J 

undergraduate courses for approx- chance” aod 

irriatefy '4,500 students. More than ™ SS^SSi for women, »■ 
1.000 of them are concentrated at people and those lacking 

■ O-ahJML Sraiflffions- ; . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RCA reform and the state of art education 


reform of me 

S ?he state of art and design educa- 
in general is to be welcomed for 
Sftanfairing of the many problems 
M have arisen and for the mdica- 
L of the roots oF these problems, 
tlnhaopily. neither Normnn Potter, 
K excellent little book, nor 
rLjd page, within the constraints of 
E letter, offer more than interesting 
tfjcnsslon points that could lead to- 
wn!* any solutions of some of these 

^make this comment in the hope 
tol, it last, the debate will proceed. 
jib, after all, as David Page's letter 
Mdi out,.. some, 12-years since J4or-. 
V Potter’s proposals were first 
published. Yet all the Committee for 
An and Design of the CNAA can 
Kopou is the diminution of the role 
Jffe subject board for the history 
of art and design and com- 
rkmentary studies along with some 
cosmetic changes in the composition 
of Ihe other subject boards, preserv- 
jq the taxonomical incouerence 

Protest march 

Sir, - In your editorial. After Hesel - 
ire, the Flood? (THES, December 4J, 
101 quite rightly state that the public 
sector colleges and polytechnics ore 
d grave danger owing to present 
>erament policies. You worry too 
itoorweiack of a powerful lobby 


lor Ihe roh3gw^vV[h v, ther 
ransign to a smallgfew^ nr 
wk the demonstration o 


hv, then, did you 
the third 


ber 1 by thousands of college lectu?^ 
ws and teachers against the Heseltine 
proposals. 

The demonstration was massive 
ml only in size but in significance. 
Tvraty thousand London parents, 
teachers and lecturers an the streets 
united on a single issue: that educa- 
tion shall not be destroyed. Over 70 
ta tor ers from m v own college joined 
'UU! lUiin, most— of whom lost a , 
Wi-day’s pay to do so. They did not I 
fliue solely because of the Hesehme 
proposals. Our local authority has 
been particularly generous, 
itify came out on strike, as one 
jewer said at a packed rally in 
Gnfral Hall after the march, “to 
■w this Government we have had 


[[you had been on the march, or 
™ «cn the wave of banners. NUT, 
fife. tgwu. NUS. GMWU, 
r „. PE ' over Waterloo Bridge, 

• nni WrrniA k n ... f .u m 


which itself, I believe from my ex- 
perience, contributes to many of the 
misunderstandings between the var- 
ious elements in art and design 
education. Moreover, there appears 
to be little taste for the radical ex- 
amination of what art and design 
courses might properly teach nor of 
the methods, aims and objectives 
proper to these courses, though, to 
be sure, the famous Principle 3 of 
the CNAA's Principles and Regula- 
tions for First Degrees, 1979, does 
create a twinge of conscience here 
and there. 

While appreciating that the subject 
matter might be better or more logi- 
cally categorized according to Nor- 
ma." Potter's terms, it does seem to 
me to drag “art" in as an ‘after- 
thought, whereas there is much to be 
said for the original concept of the 
NCDAD that “fine art” might well 
constitute the core or foundation of 
all these courses. There really is no 
justification for the art nnd design 
dichotomy, particularly as design is 
meant in this context. For some time 
now, I have tried to talk of the “fine 

Adult sector 

Sir, - Since Devon featured so prom- 
inently in Natfhe's quick whip round 
of doom and gloom centres reported 
in Adult sector under strain (THES, 
November 13), I should like to offer 
one or two comments. 

The picture drawn of the adult 
education scene in Devon was one of 
soaring fees, plummeting student 
numbers, reduced concessions for 
•*f An liflr >r . c restrictive regulations 
and aoandoned courses, while it 
would be foolish to suggest that 
everything in this particular garden Is 
lovely, the article has created a 
parody of the troth. 

For some years now Devon has 
operated a block allocation/nct 
budgeting system of funding which 
gives maximum discretion to its adult 
education centre management com- 
mittees in determining tuition fee 

Athenian project 

Sir, - Your notice in The THES 
November 27) about the biographic 
al dictionary of Athenians which is 
currently in preparation is particular- 
ly ill-informed. For the benefit of 
your readers, who are entitled to 
expect a journal devoted to higher 
education to rise above the level of a 
comic, the work is point constitutes 


c . h “nge the Government’s 
w* 001 ? nnd ec onomic strategy. 
Si™ * special case for one 
11 mentation against another. 

' l0bby C8n y ° U 
^faithfully, 

Waturner, 

Si M#rS^n 8e of ^8her Education, 
Road, 

.lODdo„W5. 

Neb fees 

rec $ nt Article concerning 

correspondent risked mis- 
!j!~r8 your Raders in stating that 
c l raised fees considerably 
fladbrilla'' but ex- 
^*^1*0^. 

$ an S es regard 
^fiunpnt policy towards foreign 


Academy (The Lexicon of Greek 
Personal Names), It will be the 
first comprehensive, prosonograpliical 
study produced in this field, contain- 
ing the details of more than 100,000 
indentifiable Athenians. For the be- 
nefit of your columnist perhaps I 
may be permitted to add that the 
terms Greeks and Athenians arc not 
synonymous, that tile name Xerx(es) 
Is Persian and would be singularly 
innppropriate for an Athenian at any 
time, and that the chipping of slo- 
gans on walls was not a national 
pastime of Athenians or Greeks. 
Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL OSBORNE, 

Dept of Classics and Archaeology, 


mversity bf- Lancaster. 


fo implemented, 
^Bor tt ?J V ?k Slties * iave not raised 
^failin' '(*L ^t? re differential con- 


*""UD !tr± lull- 

•I'l8ii9s>r" r ^' '*° Francophone 
'ttSPWig 0 students, 
jjgtnnort, ft. may interest you 

frStlOQ kffiLS® 1 . fecs (cover- 


. J«ures 75019, 


^^l& li6 i, sllould 

should be 

L^'3/RE • Wr{ ‘ten on 
editor 

WvS,, - m or amend 


Jr?;. ; 


Linguistics 

Sir, - Ypur correspondents have 
written in spirited defence of linguis- 
tics, but much of what they said may 
sound unconvincing to those in other 
disciplines. Maybe a practical exam- 
ple would be helpful. 

In front of me I have a booklet, 
just 1 published, entitled Caribbean 
Connections, by R. B. LePage of the 
University of York. In 32 pages this 

g 'ves examples of Caribbean speech 
om Jamaica and other islands, 
places them in historical, social and 
cultural context, and draws conclu- 
sions highly enlightening for those 
concerned with community relations 
in general and education in par- 
ticular. 

Language underlies much of hu- 
man interaction. The disdolfne o 


linguistics seems uniquely capable of 
providing a balanced assessment. 
Yours faithfully, 

W. B. LESSING, 

5? Compayne Gardens, ... 
London NW6. 


and design arts'’. This also has the 
merit of a certain historical justifica- 
tion and explanation. It also indi- 
cates the need to relate the histories 
of the different subjects to each 
other and tu history in general. I 
have found great difficulty in trying 
to teach design and design history to 
students ignorant alike of art history 
and social history and even, history 
tout court I 1 have also found great 
difficulty in talking about recent de- 
velopments in design practice to soi- 
disant designers with at best a smat- 
tering of history and hnzy notions of 
European and American social his- 
tory. 

It would he presumptuous to de- 
mand spuce for comments upon 
David Page's shrewd analysis of the 
situation prevailing in the post- 
graduate sector of art and design 
education with its quite accurate 
identification of the problems related 
to its incoherence. However, from 
the point of view of “art’’, in the 
narrow sense, while sensible of the 
achievements of the Central School 
at the turn of the century, of the 

levels, concessions for pensioners, 
the unemployed ami other groups, 
class sizes and programme planning. 
The formula for allocating funds to 
centres takes account of spnrscness 
of population in rural areas nnd the 
difficulties which this and travel costs 
create - and there is no minimum 
requirement of 13 enrolments per 
class. Any centre which imposes such 


a limitation upon itself is deliberately 
rejecting the flexibility offered by the 
block allocation scheme. 


It is true that this year the average 
tuition fee level for non-vocational 
classes is expected to rise sharply. 
But until this year Devon fees have 
been well below the average for the 
South West region despite the fact 
that salary levels for part-time 
teachers have risen by 40 per cent 
over the last 18 months. 

A wider sampling than that re- 


Anti-niicJear 


Sir, - The review by Joseph Rotblat 
of two books - The Atom Beslged 
and Dealing With Risk (THES, 


Bauhaus and of the Ulm Design 1 
School, no significant artists have 
emerged, though, hi the llnuhuus, 
artists of the culihie of Klee and 
Kandinsky, of Albers and Moholy- 
Nagy, contributed (0 the education 
of designers. It was Albers, in par- 
ticular, rather than any of the 
graphic design specialists, who initi- 
aled radical examination of letter 
forms and research into the princi- 
ples of letter design. 

in conclusion, it uughl to he re- 
membered that under Darwin, the 
reputation of (he Royal College was 
achieved in spite n! the school of 
painting by artists who emerged in 
the late fifties and sixties, and by the 
output of the fashio n roiirse. milieu- 
Tarlf’uhderTflh^yTronsftJff.'^TrtTtSrr 
like Richard Hamilton and Eduardo 
Paolozzi were not invited to teach 
painting and sculpture nor invited by 
the faculty responsible for those sub- 
jects. 

Yours truly, 

TONI DEL RENZIO, 

29 Dover Street, Canterbury. 

ported by Natfhc makes it dear that 
the county's enrolments for lust year 
will be not only easily maintained 
but exceeded. 

I write from a county; which is 
proud of its adult education service 
and certainly not complacent. The 
threats posed by rising fees are well- 
known and student and course num- 
bers arc important indicators of the 
health of the service. But there arc 
other tests: who are (he students and 
what are they learning? To find the 
true answer would need ntore than 
Natfhe's skimped review. 

Yours faithfully, 

FRANK HOLDEN. 

Senior Assistant Education Officer. 
Devon Cuuntv Council, 

County Hall, 

Exeter. 

justify devoting more and more re- 
sources to reducing a particular risk 
to near zero proportions: there 


November 20) was quite the worst 
book review I have ever read. It was 
almost impossible to tell when Pro- 
fessor Rotblat was quoting from the 
books and when he was simply giv- 
ing vent to his well-known anti- 
nuclear prejudices. I strongly suspect 
that the whole of the first column ol 
his review was simply original 
Rotblat. 

Where he did get within striking 
distance of reviewing the .second 
book his comments were superficial 
and nihilistic. The book seems to be; 
a' considered attempt to evaluate 
risks and pul them into perspective 
by comparing them with one 
another. Professor Rotblat simply 
dismisses this approach, seeming to 
claim that the level of risk from- 
nuclear energy, for example, is what 
any anti-nuclear protester cares to 
say it is. Apparently one of the au- 
thors also argues that one cannot 


IIGC assessment 
Sir, - The UGC is reported (THES, 
November 13) to have told the Com- 
mons Select Committee on Educa- 
tion that it assessed the national in- 
terest and adjudged that “as many ns 
six student places in arts or social 
studies would have to be sacrificed 
to maintain one place in medicine . . . 
one science and technology place lay 
betwen two and three arts or social 
studies places”. 

It is only too painfully clear that 
immediate savings in cost have to 
come from reduction in staff num- 
bers. and that other savings will be 


South Africa 

Sir, - You illustrate an interview 
with the Soutli African Minister of 
Education (THES, November 27) by 
a pair of photographs, one showing a 
fine modem university, the other 
showing a crowd of young negro 
children sitting in a woodland clear- 
ing listening to a teacher; the caption 
reads “The modem campus of Rand ; 
Afrikaans University stands in stark 
contrast to the choice children of the 
homelands have of higher, educa- , 
lion." I find the South African sys- 


comes a point where one has tc 
consider whether further expenditure 
would not be better devoted to some 
other “worthy cause". Rotblat pooh- 
poohs this too. Surely there must 
come a point when it is blindingly 
obvious that the resources could lie 
put to some better use. 

The truth of the matter is, of 
course, that the anti-nukes like Pro- 
fessor Rotblat do not want their 
standards to be met. With overwean- 
ing arrogance they will be satisfied 
with nothing less than complete capi- 
tulation to their prejudices and will 
not - if this review is anything to go 
by - even acknowledge the right. of 
(hose who disagree with them to 
enter into any rational debate on the 
issues. 

Yours faithfully. 

L. G. BROOKES,' >*•-* 

16, Ipswich Road, 

Bournemouth. 


minimal. The difference in marginal 
costs between arts, science and medi- 
cine is thus far less than the total 
cost, quoted by the UGC, which can 
only be saved by abolishing depart- 
ments (or universities) and disposing 
of buildings. 

Either the UGC ha? made an 
elementary error in its costings or it 
is paving the way for future closures 
of some universities. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW STRATTON, 

President, Conference of University 
Convocations, 

Farnborough, Hants. 


tem of separate universities for sepa- 
rate races as objectionable us you no 
doubt do; however, whot you imply 
by these illustrations is suppurted by 
nothing in the interview, and seems 
quite misleading. I have never heard 


sities. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY SAMPSON, 
Department of Linguistics 
University of Lancaster. 


University 

interviews 

Sir, - University depart me Ms hnvc 
started their round of interviews for 
places in 1982-3. Naturally, student 
anxiety is high at this time. Much 
depends upon this meeting. Schools 
themselves can help by providing 
accurate and realistic assessments of 
their pupils for the universities. They 
should also be able to assure the 
pupils that tile interview will he a 
lair one. Universities advise against 
interview rehearsals: this year 

already, it seems, this is just as well. 

Al this time of fewer places avail- 
able tit universities, aiul the lutth 
rate bulge reaching A level, I hupe 
departments arr not resorting to 
ruthless methods to select their 
" tahaiunres - or raffref, 10 weed out 
unsuccessful applicants. However, at 
this early stage in the selection pro- 
cess, news is filtering back to various 
schools and colleges that some dc- 
|tartmenls arc already trivializing their 
interview process. For those re- 
sponsible for the applicants, as 
teacher or parent, it is difficult to 
know how to cope with the returning 
student who was kept waiting in 
front of (lie interviewer with the re- 
quest: "Will you sit there a iiu uncut, 
whilst I rend your UCCA form?’' 
particularly where this is followed, 
almost immediately by such a com- 
ment us: "You ought to take a year 
off." 

The resultant performance of the 
candidate in the meeting of minds is 
unlikely to be valuable to the inter- 
viewer. h will also live vividly in the 
candidate's mind long after the uhoi- 
tivc and sometimes expensive jour- 
ney. This does not enhance the par- 
ticular department, particular uni- 
versity, nor universities in general, us 
schools consider their students' inter- 
views. Staff- rooms too. resent (he 
poor use made of the time, thought, 
care and effort that the head mid 
staff give, collectively, to references. 
Of course, some universities, and 
some departments arc careful, often 
successful, in their interview process 
and subsequent follow-up. 

Presumably it serves tnem well to 
work for this success. Already Mils 
academic year, moral -sounding judg- 
ments have been pronounced by uni- 
versity staff upon the intrinsic hones- 
ty required in study in higher educa- 
tion. If the interviewing techniques 
in somc universities are anything to 
go by higher education is being sadly 
served by some of its tutors. 

Yours faiihfuly, 

COLIN PRINCE, 

19 Alexandra Road, 

Kingston upon Thames, Surrey. 


PGCE courses 

Sir, - Your brief report {THES, De- 
cember 4) of the survey into one- 
year PGCE courses in university de- 
partments of education raises some 
interesting points, especially at a 
time when it is being mooted that 
a greater proportion of primary 
teachers might be trained by this 
route. 

., U is important to note that the 
survey was confined to university de- 
partments, and that its findings 
should not, therefore, be taken 
necessarily to be true of PGCE 
course in public sector polytechnics 
and colleges. 

PGCE courses in the public sector 
invariably take place in institutions 
which also run concur rciu BEd 
courses. This consequently provides 
for possible comparisons to be made 
in terms of professional training stan- 
dards: this may well lead to greater 
pressures being put on PGCE stu- 
dents in the public sector titan the 
survey, indicates occurs in universi- 

i tics. and to assessment of teach i 
practice being more stringent, 
would be interesting to know, and 
for this reason it is regretnbic that, 
DES funded such u restricted survey. 

That only 60 per cent of university 
primary tutors think “a poor per- 
formance on teaching practice should 
produce a recommendation to fail” is 
indeed alarming and should be noted 
seriously by those presently urging 
an incrense in primary PGCE num- 
bers in university departments. 

Yours f&ith fully, 

NANETTE WHITBREAD, 

Chairman of Teacher Education 
Standing Commute. 

National Association, of Teachers, in.. 
Further and Higher Education. 





